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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family,  Drugs  and 
Alcoholism,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  11:09  a.m.,  in  room 
SR-385,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Dodd. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Dodd 

Senator  Dodd.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Let  me  apolo- 
gize for  a  couple  of  things,  I  guess,  this  morning.  First,  I  can  hardly 
see  you  out  there.  You  almost  need  binoculars.  I  feel  like  a  member 
of  the  Politburo  or  something  up  here,  from  days  gone  by,  looking 
out  over  the  audience.  But  I  apologize  for  the  late  start — we've  had 
a  series  of  votes  this  morning  in  the  Senate — and  also  for  some  of 
the  construction  going  on  out  here. 

But  let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  being  with  us  this  morning  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  hearing  on  new  directions  in  child  support:  child 
support  assurance.  We  have  some  excellent  witnesses  who  have 
had  some  very  strong  experiences  in  this  area,  strong  interest  and 
feelings  about  the  subject  matter,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguished lieutenant  governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  We're  deep- 
ly honored  that  Lieutenant  Governor  Beyer  is  here  with  us  this 
morning  to  share  with  us  his  thoughts. 

At  any  rate,  let  me  begin  with  just  a  short  statement,  if  I  could. 
I'd  like  to  welcome  everyone  to  the  subcommittee.  Much  of  our  at- 
tention in  Congress  in  recent  days  has  been  focused  on  promoting 
the  economic  security  of  our  Nation  through  the  President's  deficit 
reduction  plan,  which  I  am  confident  we  will  have  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  by  week's  end.  We  know  that,  for  our  Nation  to  remain 
strong,  we  must  control  our  growing  deficit  and  put  our  economy 
on  track. 

Today,  we're  going  to  focus  on  the  economic  security  and  stability 
of  children,  whose  day-to-day  existence  becomes  quite  precarious 
when  such  security  is  lacking.  For  many  children  whose  parents 
live  apart,  economic  uncertainty  looms  when  one  parent  does  not 
live  up  to  his  or  her  financial  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the 
child's  well-being. 
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a  meal,  or  a  roof  over  your  head  simply  because  you  cannot  count 
on  regular  payments  from  your  absent  parent. 

I  intend  this  week  to  introduce  the  Child  Support  Assurance  Act 
of  1993.  It  would  allow  six  States  to  test  this  approach,  but  only 
if  they  demonstrate  continual  improvement  in  establishing  pater- 
nity and  child  support  awards  and  enforcing  those  support  awards. 
Thus,  it  both  leverages  better  enforcement  and  provides  an  in- 
centive for  custodial  parents  to  cooperate  in  establishing  paternity 
and  support  orders.  I  believe  the  States  are  eager  to  try  this  ap- 
proach, as  we  will  hear  this  morning  from  Lieutenant  Governor 
Don  Beyer  of  Virginia,  who  led  his  State's  welfare  reform  effort 
that  includes  a  child  support  assurance  pilot.  We  also  will  hear 
from  parents  about  an  assurance  program's  potential  benefits. 

While  a  promising  new  direction  for  child  support,  these  assur- 
ance programs  absolutely  will  not  work  if  we  do  not  toughen  en- 
forcement. My  bill  offers  States  an  incentive  for  improving  enforce- 
ment. But  we  must  also  sharpen  the  tools  for  doing  so. 

For  the  past  year,  as  Chairman  of  a  Senate  task  force  on  child 
support,  I  have  been  looking  at  the  confusing,  complex  system  we 
now  have  for  ensuring  that  children  get  the  support  they  are  due. 
After  the  recess,  I  plan  to  propose  legislation  that  I  hope  will  help 
point  our  child  support  system  in  a  new  direction. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Administration  when  it 
unveils  its  own  reform  plans  this  coming  fall.  The  road  markers  for 
the  system  I  see  are  more  uniformity,  more  centralization,  and 
sharper  teeth.  I  believe  we  must  have  uniform  national  guidelines 
to  make  support  awards  more  equitable;  more  reliance  on  adminis- 
trative resolution  of  child  support  cases;  central  registries  of  sup- 
port orders  and  reporting  of  support  obligations  on  W-4  forms  to 
make  it  easier  to  track — and  collect — who  owes  what  to  whom;  and 
a  greater  use  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  muscle  in  collecting 
support  that  is  due. 

In  short,  we  must  bring  all  the  pressure  we  can  to  bear  on  mak- 
ing sure  parents  do  not  walk  away  from  their  responsibilities.  For 
that  is  the  key:  every  child  has  a  right  to  know  that  there  are  two 
parents  in  the  world  who  are  willing  to  contribute  to  his  or  her 
well-being.  We  all  hope  that  contribution  will  come  in  forms  other 
than  just  a  check.  But  such  events  are  beyond  our  power  as  a  gov- 
ernment to  influence,  regretfully. 

It  is  within  our  power,  however,  to  do  a  better  job  ensuring  that 
the  financial  burden  is  not  borne  by  the  custodial  parent  alone  or 
by  the  taxpayers,  and  that  the  absent  parent  pays.  I  believe  it  is 
also  within  the  bounds  of  our  compassion  to  ensure  that,  after  all 
our  efforts  to  do  this  fail,  the  child  can  still  count  on  a  level  of  eco- 
nomic stability.  For  lifting  children  out  of  poverty  now  can  only 
make  the  debates  we  have  about  our  Nation's  economic  security  in 
the  future  a  little  easier  to  resolve. 

So  I  apologize  again  for  some  of  the  inconvenience,  but  I  hope 
this  morning  we're  able  to  establish  a  good  record  on  this  issue. 
Again,  to  restate  what  I've  already  stated,  there's  nothing  that  sub- 
stitutes for  parents  staying  together,  and  beyond  that,  to  see  to  it 
that  we  enforce  our  laws  and  see  that  people  pay  up  and  that  those 
children  get  the  kind  of  attention  they  deserve. 


In  a  very  real  sense,  the  economic  security  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  economic  security  of  these  children. 
For  when  one  parent  will  not  shoulder  responsibility,  the  other  par- 
ent often  must  turn  to  Government  for  assistance.  And  when  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  poverty,  their  chances  of  being  fully  productive 
citizens — a  crucial  factor  in  our  country's  future  economic  secu- 
rity— are  severely  threatened. 

Sixteen  million  children  in  this  country  today  live  in  homes  with 
only  one  parent.  These  children  are  much  more  likely  than  other 
children  to  be  poor,  especially  when  that  parent  is  the  mother.  In 
fact,  more  than  half  of  the  more  than  14  million  children  in  fami- 
lies headed  by  a  single  female  are  poor. 

Many  children  could  find  their  economic  circumstances  improved 
by  one  simple  act — the  payment  of  child  support  by  the  parent  who 
is  not  living  with  them.  $3,200  a  year— the  average  child  support 
award — could  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  their  day-to-day 
lives  and  lift  many  children  out  of  poverty.  Yet,  in  1989,  more  than 
half  the  women  potentially  eligible  for  child  support  didn't  receive 
a  single  dime.  Only  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  received  the  full 
amount  that  they  were  due. 

It  is  not  only  absent  fathers  who  are  shirking  their  responsibil- 
ities. The  support  payment  record  for  noncustodial  mothers  is  more 
dismal  than  for  fathers.  And  the  problem  also  is  much  greater  than 
noncustodial  parents  simply  not  paying.  In  the  cases  that  I've  just 
cited,  more  than  40  percent  of  the  women  did  not  even  have  sup- 
port awards.  It's  not  just  that  their  children  don't  have  a  level  play- 
ing field — they  aren't  even  in  the  game. 

Getting  them  into  the  game  is  tne  public  sector's  role — establish- 
ing paternity  and  awards  and  collecting  payments.  While  States 
have  made  improvements  in  these  areas  over  the  past  decade,  we 
still  have  a  very  long  way  to  go.  As  one  HHS  official  recently  de- 
scribed progress  in  child  support  enforcement,  "we  are  really  only 
treading  water."  And  as  we  tread  water,  $5  billion  a  year  piles  up 
in  unpaid  child  support.  Let  me  repeat  that,  $5  billion  a  year  piles 
up  in  unpaid  child  support. 

What  happens  to  children  while  they  wait  for  their  parents  and 
the  State  and  the  courts  to  act  on  their  behalf?  A  recent  study, 
poignantly  titled,  "Childhood's  End,"  chronicled  the  erosion  of  a 
child's  well-being  when  one  parent  leaves. 

Many  of  the  families  studied  were  plunged  into  poverty.  More 
than  half  the  mothers  said  their  children  missed  regular  health 
check-ups.  Almost  a  third  said  their  children  went  hungry.  Child 
care  frequently  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  a  quarter  of  the  mothers 
had  to  leave  their  children  unsupervised  while  they  went  to  work. 
More  than  half  the  families  faced  a  serious  housing  crisis  and  one 
in  ten  actually  became  homeless. 

What  happens  to  the  children  is  at  the  heart  of  the  topic  that  we 
focus  on  today.  Child  support  assurance  provides  a  minimum  level 
of  support  that  children  can  count  on — as  a  last  resort — I  want  to 
emphasize,  as  a  last  resort  when  the  parent  doesn't  pay  and  collec- 
tions fail. 

Child  support  assurance  is  no  way  takes  away  a  parent's  respon- 
sibility to  pay  or  the  State's  responsibility  to  enforce.  But  it  does 
say  to  that  child,  you  will  not  have  to  go  without  a  winter  coat,  or 


What  we're  talking  about  here — and  I  want  to  emphasize  this  be- 
cause I've  already  heard  some  of  the  complaints  beginning  to 
ring — this  is  a  last  resort.  I'm  not  arguing  that  this  is  something 
we  ought  to  do  at  the  outset  at  all.  But  I  don't  know  how  you  argue 
against  the  proposition  that  when  we  can't  keep  families  together, 
when  people  take  off,  children  should  not  suffer.  Even  in  my  State, 
Connecticut,  which  has  one  of  the  best  collection  records  in  the 
country,  it's  still  abysmally  short — abysmally  short — in  our  State. 
I  forget  the  exact  amount  of  arrearages  in  Connecticut,  but  it 
would  stun  you  as  to  how  much  there  is  in  arrearages  in  child  sup- 
port collection. 

And  if  you  can't  collect,  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  everything 
else  as  has  failed,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  then  I  think  we  owe  it 
to  these  kids  to  try  and  do  something  to  at  least  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  enter  adulthood  maturity  with  at  least  a  running 
chance  of  success. 

So  again,  I  appreciate  immensely  those  who  have  worked  on  this 
issue  for  a  long  time.  And  by  the  way,  I  hope  we  get  much  stronger 
legislation  in  this  area  than  what  Fm  hearing  about.  I'm  talking 
about  overall  child  support  enforcement,  and  hopefully  that  will 
come  sometime  this  fall. 

Anyway,  with  that,  let  me  turn  to  our  first  witness,  and  thank 
the  lieutenant  governor  for  joining  us.  We  would  be  glad  to  take 
any  and  all  statements,  supporting  data,  and  information. 

$43  million  in  arrearages  in  Connecticut,  that's  the  number.  I 
knew  our  faithful  staff  would  be  able  to  flip  that  card  up  here  at 
a  moment's  notice.  And  I  tell  you,  when  taxpayers  get  irate  about 
waste,  this  is  a  subject  matter  they  are  absolutely  livid  about.  I 
mean,  $5  billion— here  we're  talking  about  this  deficit  reduction 
package — there  are  $5  billion  in  arrearages.  What  we  pay  out  in 
taxpayer  money  to  try  and  at  least,  even  under  the  present  system, 
to  make  some  difference. 

So  you  want  to  get  angry  about  something  as  taxpayers — maybe 
Ross  Perot  can  get  angry  about  this,  and  take  United  We  Stand 
people.  You  want  to  do  something  in  real  terms  in  your  own  home 
States,  this  is  an  issue  you  can  get  excited  about  and  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

Anyway,  Governor,  we're  appreciative  of  your  presence  here 
today.  You  don't  have  to  travel  that  far  to  come  over  and  see  us. 

Mr.  Beyer.  It  took  12  minutes,  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DONALD  S.  BEYER,  JR.,  LIEUTENANT 

GOVERNOR  OF  VD1GINIA 

Mr.  Beyer.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  for  a 
minute  about  Virginia's  child  support  enforcement  efforts.  I'd  like 
also  to  bring  you  greetings  from  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  which  is 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  Nation's  oldest  legislative  body. 

There  aren't  many  issues  today  that  virtually  everybody  agrees 
upon — Democrats  and  Republicans,  business  and  labor,  church  and 
State,  lawyers  and  judges,  rich  and  poor,  men  and  women.  But 
holding  parents  responsible  for  the  children  they  bring  into  the 
world  is  one  of  those  issues. 

Why?  First  of  all,  it's  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  takes  two  parents 
to  create  a  child,  a  mother  and  a  father,  and  that  child  is  entitled 


to  the  financial  and  emotional  support  of  both  of  them.  And  when 
a  parent  runs  out  on  that  responsibility,  someone  else  has  to  pick 
up  the  tab. 

Children,  as  you  said,  Senator,  pay  the  highest  price.  Children 
in  62,000  Virginia  families,  89  percent  of  all  children  who  are  on 
welfare  in  Virginia,  are  growing  up  in  poverty  because  an  absent 
parent,  usually  the  father,  isn't  paying  child  support.  But  unpaid 
child  support  costs  us  all.  In  Virginia  it  costs  taxpayers  $205  mil- 
lion a  year  in  welfare  payments  to  keep  these  families  barely  at  the 
edge  of  the  poverty  line. 

I  am  a  businessman.  In  business,  there  are  some  bottom-line  re- 
alities. One  of  them  is  that  if  you  don't  collect  your  accounts  receiv- 
able, you  go  out  of  business.  Child  support  obligations  are  society^ 
accounts  receivable.  Money  collected  from  deadbeat  parents  is 
money  that  taxpayers  don't  nave  to  spend. 

As  you  may  know,  in  the  mid-1980s,  Virginia  launched  an  ag- 
gressive child  support  enforcement  campaign  which  has  become  a 
national  model.  Since  1985,  our  Division  of  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment increased  collections  nearly  tenfold,  including  a  10  percent  in- 
crease last  year  alone,  to  $178  million. 

Locating  absent  parents  is  the  baseline  of  a  successful  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program.  In  combination  with  working  with  39 
hospitals  across  the  State,  paternity  was  identified  in  more  than 
20,500  cases  last  year. 

But  that  wasnt  enough.  We  realized  that  poverty  and  welfare 
were  driving  the  Virginia  budget,  and  we  created  a  Statewide  com- 
mission on  poverty  and  welfare  reform  made  up  of  legislators,  busi- 
ness and  Government  leaders,  social  services  experts.  We  found 
that  thousands  of  Virginia  children  whose  paternity  was  not  estab- 
lished when  they  were  born  were  being  deprived  of  support  because 
we  were  unable  to  locate  their  absent  parent. 

That  bipartisan  commission,  which  I  chair,  put  through  our  gen- 
eral assembly  in  this  last  session  three  new  laws  which  took  effect 
on  July  1st.  The  first  requires  Virginia  employers  to  report  new 
hires,  new  employees  to  the  Virginia  Employment  Commission 
within  35  days.  Under  the  previous  system  it  would  have  taken  an 
average  of  120-plus  days  to  get  that  new  information. 

The  second  requires  employers  to  ask  at  the  time  of  hire  whether 
a  new  employee  has  an  income  withholding  order  and  to  begin 
withholding  on  the  very  first  pay  day. 

The  third  requires  in  Virginia  that  health  insurance  coverage  for 
dependent  children  include  children  who  don't  live  in  the  same 
household  as  the  covered  employee. 

It's  only  August  3rd,  but  the  first  results  have  been  startling.  In 
the  first  3  weeks  along  we  had  18,448  new-hire  reports,  and 
1,833 — 10  percent — were  matches.  Ten  percent,  that  is  were  identi- 
fied as  individuals  who  were  currently  being  sought  by  the  Division 
of  Child  Support  Enforcement.  In  addition,  those  individuals,  those 
1,800,  were  connected  to  3,000  individual  child  support  enforce- 
ment cases — meaning  that  some  had  more  than  one  child  for  whom 
they  were  responsible.  This  means  that  actually  16  percent  of  the 
reports  matched  a  case. 

I  need  to  emphasize  that  these  are  raw  numbers  we've  not  yet 
traced  down  how  many  of  these  children  are  actually  on  public  as- 


sistance.  Nevertheless,  these  are  numbers  that  everyone  under- 
stands. The  business  community  understands  them,  and  that's  why 
we  are  counting  on  Virginia  employers  and  a  new  partnership  witn 
the  business  community  to  help  us  crack  down  on  deadbeat  par- 
ents. 

The  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Virginia  Manufacturers 
Association,  the  Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Association,  the  Vir- 
ginia Small  Business  Advisory  Board,  the  Richmond  Industrial  Per- 
sonnel Association,  along  with  representatives  of  some  of  the 
State's  largest  employers,  all  of  these  individuals  and  groups  have 
been  instrumental  in  working  with  the  Division  of  Child  Support 
Enforcement  to  educate  Virginia  employers  about  these  new  laws. 

As  a  businessman,  I  recognize  that  these  child  support  enforce- 
ment initiatives  add  another  step  in  the  process  of  hiring  new  em- 
ployees. In  fact,  the  lead  headline  in  the  Richmond  paper  said,  New 
Paperwork  Burden.  But  in  fact,  it's  a  small  step.  We're  only  asking 
that  we  fax  a  copy  of  the  Federal  W-4  already  filled  out  on  a  toll- 
free  fax  line  or  use  a  toll-free  number,  mail  a  copy  of  the  informa- 
tion that's  already  taken  out  to  the  Virginia  Employment  Commis- 
sion. There's  no  new  paperwork  and  it's  a  step  that  will  pay  for  it- 
self many,  many  times  over. 

The  Poverty  and  Welfare  Reform  Commission  which  I  mentioned 
is  in  its  second  year.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  we  expect  to  have  a 
blueprint  to  work  from  that  will  hopefully  give  some  guidance  to 
national  leadership  and  a  reproducible  model  for  other  States. 

Child  support  enforcement  is  a  key  part  of  that  effort.  But  an- 
other key  effort  is  a  welfare  reform  pilot  which  Governor  Wilder 
has  submitted  to  Secretary  Shalala  for  the  necessary  waivers.  In 
this  pilot,  which  our  advisory  board  met  Saturday  morning  for  the 
first  time,  is  guided  by  an  advisory  board  which  includes  tne  chief 
executives  of  many  of  Virginia's  largest  employers. 

We  are  seeking  a  new  partnership  with  the  business  community 
in  which  we're  seeking  600  jobs  for  long-term  welfare  recipients — 
welfare  mothers  who  have  been  on  for  more  than  2  years — so  that 
we  can  eliminate  the  barriers  which  keep  families  from  the  work 
force.  These  welfare  mothers  will  train  for  specific  jobs,  not  just 
open-ended  training  for  some  hypothetical  job  that  may  be  avail- 
able somewhere  down  the  road. 

These  initiatives,  and  Virginia's  commitment  to  welfare  reform, 
are  based  on  a  set  of  principles  developed  by  our  poverty  commis- 
sion, which  we  call  the  Virginia  principles.  First,  if  you  work,  you 
shouldn't  be  poor.  Second,  if  you  are  a  child,  you  should  have  the 
financial  support  of  both  your  mother  and  your  father,  and  they 
should  be  adults.  And  third,  if  you  receive  public  assistance,  you 
incur  personal  obligations. 

Finally,  you  are  studying  the  concept  of  child  support  assurance. 
Virginia  s  Poverty  Commission  has  considered  this  concept,  and  we 
believe  that  it  too  can  have  an  important  role  in  a  comprehensive 
child  support  enforcement  system.  Virginia  has  committed  funds 
and  requested  a  waiver  to  begin  a  small  child  support  assurance 
pilot  to  complement  our  overall  welfare  reform  initiative. 

Specifically,  the  general  assembly  has  given  us  $100,000  appro- 
priation that  begins  on  October  1st,  1993.  The  end  date  on  it  is 
June  30,  1994,  so  it's  a  nine-month  pilot.  We  will  focus  on  one  lo- 


cality  and  95  participants.  The  basic  parameters  for  our  partici- 
pants is  they  must  be  AFDC  families  where  the  custodial  parent, 
first,  obtains  a  job  for  at  least  30  hours  a  weeks.  Second,  that's  at 
least  a  minimum  wage  job.  Third,  has  at  least  one  child  support  - 
order  where  the  responsible  parent  lives  in  Virginia.  With  the  suc- 
cess of  your  initiative,  Senator,  obviously  we  can  generalize  that 
nationally.  And  fourth,  has  received  AFDC  for  more  than  2  years 
recently. 

The  average  payment  will  be  $175  a  month  for  two  children,  but 
it  will  be  graduated  based  on  the  number  of  children.  There  will 
be  no  means  test.  The  simple  fact  that  they've  been  on  AFDC  for 
more  than  2  years  is  a  sufficient  means  test.  And  participants  must 
continue  to  cooperate  with  the  Division  of  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment, and  the  participant  will  receive  assurance  payment  or  the 
actual  amount  of  child  support,  whichever  is  greater. 

We  hope  that  this  is,  at  least  a  demonstration  of  our  goodwill. 
As  you  put  together  your  national  program,  we'd  very  much  like 
Virginia  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  six  States  to  participate  in 
the  national  child  support  assurance  program.  We  believe  it's  an 
important  tool  in  addressing  child  poverty,  but  that,  as  you  said, 
it  must  be  the  final  step  which  follows  an  aggressive,  effective  and 
comprehensive  child  support  enforcement  system  which  first  lays 
the  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  and  that's  on  the  parents. 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  excellent  testimony 
and  very  impressive  results  in  the  first  few  weeks.  First  of  all,  it's 
stunning  that  there  are  that  many  people  out  there.  I  mean,  those 
numbers  need  to  be  emphasized  over  and  over  again.  That's  pretty 
profound.  But  to  think  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  translate 
those  numbers  into  what  it  could  save  taxpayers,  I  think  we  can 
really  begin  to  build  a  strong  constituency  here. 

I  think  there's  a  tendency  to  look  at  these  issues  as  not  having 
any  effect  on  the  average  taxpayer  who  is  out  there  caring  for  his 
or  her  children,  raising  them,  and  doing  all  the  proper  things,  and 
wondering  why  we  spend  the  amount  of  time  and  attention,  aside 
from  the  human  interest  in  compassion  and  legitimacy  of  those  is- 
sues. It's  just  that  if  you're  not  moved  by  those  questions,  then  it 
is  dollars  and  cents,  practical  cost  savings  here,  which  seems  to  be 
the  only  issue  that  attracts  people  to  some  of  these  causes.  But  un- 
fortunately, that's  the  case,  so  you  have  to  make  your  appeal. 

Mr.  Beyer.  Senator,  we've  had  good  support  from  the  business 
community  just  because  of  the  dollars  and  cents  impact.  One  testi- 
mony we've  heard  is  that  as  many  as  40  percent  of  Virginia  AFDC 
families  are  due  court-ordered  child  support.  Another  that  underlay 
the  legislative  effort  for  35-day  reporting  of  new  hires  was,  I  guess, 
the  Wisconsin  example  that  argued  that — actually  statistics  that  50 
percent  of  deadbeat  parents  would  shift  jobs  within  6  months,  mak- 
ing it  very  difficult  to  track  them  down  unless  you  had  a  good 
central  registry  system  that  was  at  work. 

Senator  Dodd.  And  in  some  States  it's  county  by  county.  So  even 
within  one  State  it's  difficult  to  get  it.  I'm  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  you've  been  able  to  build  such  strong  support  within  your 
State  for  all  of  this. 
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I'm  particularly  interested  in  the  39  hospitals  and  the  20,500 
cases.  I  think  that  sounds  like  a  pretty  good  record.  What  did  you 
do?  I  know  some  places  have  had  some  rather  creative  ideas  in  es- 
tablishing paternity.  What  did  you  do  in  Virginia? 

Mr.  Beyer.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  all  20,500  came  from  those 
39  hospitals,  but  the  39  hospitals  contributed  a  part  of  it.  One  of 
the  things  we're  doing  is  offering  $20  for  each  paternity  established 
at  the  hospital.  Anecdotally,  it's  interesting  that  some  of 

Senator  Dodd.  Twenty  dollars  to  the  hospital? 

Mr.  Beyer.  Exactly,  for  every  paternity  they  establish  in  a  case 
where  there's  not  a  husband  and  wife,  not  a  married  situation.  One 
of  the  things  that  we're  finding  is  that  rather  than  being  difficult — 
as  it  often  is  later  when  the  child  is  a  couple  years  old — at  the  time 
of  birth  that  father  is  usually  eager  to  sign  off  and  say  that  that 
is,  in  fact,  his  child.  We  even  heard  testimony  that,  at  MCV  Hos- 
pital in  downtown  Richmond  a  picture  ID  is  required,  and  they  will 
often  leave  the  hospital,  go  to  the  DMV  and  get  their  picture  taken, 
and  come  back  so  they  can  sign  the  paternity  order.  So  it's  a  very 
right  time  for  this  to  happen. 

Senator  Dodd.  We've  heard  that  from  other  witnesses  as  well  for 
the  very  reasons  you've  identified.  The  hospitals  are  being  coopera- 
tive? 

Mr.  Beyer.  Although  we  do  need  to  go  much  broader  than  the 
39  hospitals  we  have.  But  one  by  one  we're  signing  them  up.  It's 
still  a  voluntary  program. 

Senator  Dodd.  What's  their  reaction  to  this?  Are  they  helpful 
generally? 

Mr.     Beyer.     Generally.     There's     still     some     resistance     in 

smaller 

Senator  Dodd.  What's  the  resistance? 

Mr.  Beyer.  Just  that  it's  additional  paperwork  and  sometimes 
will  take  additional  personnel.  I'm  not  convinced  that  the  $20  cov- 
ers their  cost.  Essentially,  our  challenge  is  to  get  them  to  look  at 
the  larger  picture:  the  overall  cost  to  society  when  paternity  is  not 
established,  and  that  child  and  that  single-parent  family  becomes 
a  burden  on  all  of  us. 

Senator  Dodd.  You've  spent  some  time,  obviously,  thinking  about 
this  and  you've  done  a  great  job,  and  you  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  what  you've  done.  We  went  through  this  task  force  that 
I  mentioned  here,  last  year  really  about  this  time  we  were  working 
on  this  issue,  just  quietly  sort  of  spending  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot 
of  staff  meetings  on  it.  And  there  were  a  lot  of  different  opinions 
on  what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  just  wondered  if  you  might  share  with  the  committee  your 
thoughts  on  the  enforcement  question.  You've  got  a  school  of 
thought  that  says,  look,  just  leave  this  to  the  States,  provide  what- 
ever resources  you  can,  but  don't  get  involved  on  any  level  of  the 
enforcement  other  than  financial  support  to  some  extent.  Others 
argue,  the  very  least  you  ought  to  be  involved  in  the  interstate  ef- 
forts because  the  States  are  just  having  too  much  difficulty.  And 
others  argue  for  a  complete  federalization  of  the  program. 

The  States,  despite  good  intentions  and  hard-working  people 
have  just  not  gotten  the  job  done.  And  rather  than  set  up?  a  dual 
system  and,  as  you  say,  people  move  all  the  time  now.  It's  a  dif- 
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ferent  world  in  which  we  live.  Where  do  you  sort  of  come  out  in 
that  debate,  and  what  would  you  recommend  if  you  could  advise  us 
here  in  Congress  which  direction  to  go? 

Mr.  Beyer.  I'm  not  an  expert  on  all  the  mechanics,  but  my  judg- 
ment would  be  very  much  for  a  balanced — I  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  be  involved  in  it.  If  we  just  try  to  do  it  State  by 
State,  what  happens  in  Virginia  when  someone  moves  to  North 
Carolina,  or  West  Virginia,  or  even  worse,  to  some  State  that  we 
don't  have  any  easy  snared  information,  shared  interaction  with? 
We  lose  an  awful  lot  of  child  support  enforcement  because  they're 
not  at  hand;  they're  not  in  Virginia  for  us  to  deal  with.  A  Federal 
initiative  in  this  would  be  tremendously  helpful. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  believe  that  we  understand  the  mechanics 
and  the  local  politics  very  well  at  the  State  level,  and  the  closer 
you  move  decisions  to  the  people  who  are  actually  doing  the  work 
and  interacting  with  the  mothers  who  are  needing  the  child  sup- 
port, the  better  off  we  are.  So  I  think  a  mixed  system  is  going  to 
do  best,  serve  our  needs  best. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  sort  of  agree  with  you.  I  think  there's  no  ques- 
tion in  my  view  on  interstate;  I  would  move  aggressively  on  that. 
But  I'm  not  sure  we've  got  a  majority  of  support  for  that  particular 
perspective.  And  I  think  you're  right,  I  think  in  a  lot  of  areas  the 
States  can  do  a  good  job.  But  to  leave  it  entirely  to  them  just  is 
not  working. 

How  about  the  use  of  the  IRS?  The  IRS  hates  hearing  this,  by 
the  way.  Every  time  someone  wants  to  do  something,  they  always 
go  to  the  IRS  to  get  them  to  do  it.  Everyone  complains  about  the 
IRS,  and  maybe  what  people  are  thinking,  if  we  give  them  one 
more  job  it  will  increase  the  likelihood  that  they  won't  find  us,  or 
something  like  that.  But  I  wonder  what  you  think  about  that.  Are 
we  overloading  that  agency?  Is  it  an  effective  means  for  collection? 

Mr.  Beyer.  I  would  certainly  encourage  the  exploration  of  using 
the  IRS,  as  we  have  explored  using  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Taxation  also.  We  understand  that  if  you  don't  pay  your  taxes  the 
IRS,  the  Virginia  Department  of  Taxation,is  going  to  be  all  over 
your  case.  Essentially,  if  you  don't  pay  your  child  support,  we're 
still  going  to  have  to  pay  it  in  tax  dollars,  and  welfare,  or  child  sup- 
port assurance,  and  they  need  to  be  involved  in  it,  yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  understand  the  assurance  program  as  we've 
described  it  here.  Our  goal  is  to  reward  those  States  that  are  effec- 
tively pursuing  enforcement.  Again,  my  first  question  when  I  heard 
about  the  idea  was,  now  wait  a  minute,  I  said,  here  we  go  again. 
The  Federal  Government  is  going  to  come  on  in  and  come  up  with 
a  ton  of  money  and  allow  noncustodial  parents  to  escape.  The  inter- 
est in  pursuing  the  noncustodial  parents  is  going  to  just  die,  and 
we'll  start  ringing  up  the  old  cash  register  here  again. 

That's  a  concern  that  has  to  be  addressed  if  this  is  to  work.  And 
my  view  is  that  no  State  would  get  any  of  these  resources  in  the 
absence  of  demonstrating  a  far-heightened  degree  of  effectiveness 
in  the  enforcement  area.  There's  got  to  be  a  linkage  here,  in  that 
if  you  don't  pursue  enforcement,  you  don't  get  any  child  support  as- 
surance. I  don't  know  how  else  to  do  it,  but  I  bet  you  have  some 
ideas. 
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Mr.  Beyer.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more,  Senator.  You  begin 
first  with  as  aggressive  enforcement  as  we  can  figure  out  how  to 
do,  so  that  we  minimize  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

Then  we  also  have  to  recognize  that  in  many  cases  child  support 
assurance  will  replace  welfare.  But  replace  it  in  a  very  beneficial 
way,  because  I  think  one  of  the  things  we've  heard  in  testimony 
again  and  again  is  when  you  receive  child  support  there's  no  dis- 
incentive to  work.  The  more  you  work,  the  more  money  you  make. 
That  in  fact  there  is  a  positive  social  phenomenon  that  goes  with, 
as  opposed  to  welfare  which  stigmatizes  the  mother  and  her  chil- 
dren and  tends  to  create  the  wrong  types  of  cycles. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  was  impressed  with  what  you  were  able  to  f*et 
passed  in  the  legislature  and  these  requirements,  because  you  re 
right,  there  is  the  sense  of,  if  it  were  the  only  thing  we  ever  did, 
fine.  But  it's  just  one  more  piece,  one  more  piece,  one  more  piece, 
and  the  accumulation  of  this  can  get  so  burdensome. 

We're  going  to  have  go  into  effect  day  after  tomorrow,  family  and 
medical  leave  legislation.  The  good  news  is,  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  others  there  have  been  reports  that  businesses  that 
have  already  moved  in  this  area  without  waiting  for  Thursday  are 
finding  it  very  easy  to  implement,  and  in  fact,  are  being  beneficial. 
But  nonetheless,  a  little  more  paperwork  can  drive  businesses,  par- 
ticularly small  businesses  to  distraction.  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  the  kind  of  support  in  your  State  that  you  have. 

I  was  impressed  as  well  with  your  Virginia  principles.  These  are 
pretty  good  principles  you've  adopted,  for  every  State  or  for  the 
country.  I'm  a  strong  believer  that  there's  no  better  social  program 
than  a  job.  It's  the  best  cure  I've  ever  seen  for  the  family  problems, 
the  neighborhood  problems,  the  community.  Neighborhoods,  fami- 
lies and  people  that  have  jobs,  a  place  to  go,  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, a  sense  of  being  needed,  a  sense  of  being  productive,  just  as 
its  the  best  antidote  to  so  many  of  our  social  ills. 

And  I'm  not  excusing  the  unemployed  for  some  of  the  things  they 
do  merely  because  they're  unemployed.  But  there  is  no  better  evi- 
dence that  I've  ever  seen  in  communities  and  families  that  have 
work,  and  have  a  place  to  go  each  day,  and  bring  back  an  income 
and  a  salary  that  allows  them  economic  independence.  The  prob- 
lems of  spousal  abuse,  and  child  abuse,  and  substance  abuse  just 
drop.  It's  not  debatable  any  longer,  in  my  view. 

We  argue  about  how  to  spend  your  Federal  dollars  and  so  forth — 
a  lot  of  legitimacy.  But  putting  people  to  work,  a  place  to  go  and 
collecting  a  salary,  I  think  is  one  of  the  best  things  you  can  do.  I  m 
pleased  to  see  that  you  listed  that  as  number  one  on  your  list. 

Mr.  Beyer.  Any  encouragement  you  can  give  to  the  Administra- 
tion to  speed  up  our  waivers  on  our  welfare  reform  policy 

Senator  Dodd.  I  was  going  to  get  to  that.  Because  we  do  have 
States  that  ask  for  waivers  all  the  time  now. 

Mr.  Beyer.  The  advantage  of  having  a  former  governor  as  Presi- 
dent is  that  he  understands  the  need  for  creativity  at  the  State 
level.  We  have  600  business  jobs  that  we  hope  to  place  long-term 
welfare  mothers  in  in  the  next  year.  As  you  say,  this  should  totally 
change  the  course  of  the  life  of  their  family. 

Senator  Dodd.  We're  supportive,  and  I'm  sure  the  President  is 
as  well  on  these  issues.  Obviously,  they  are  matters  that  need  to 
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be  addressed  inside  the  various  agencies,  but  we'll  do  what  we  can 
to  be  of  assistance.  I  would  certainly  like  to  see  when  we  pass  this 
and  six  pilot  programs,  to  see  your  State  be  one  of  them.  And  it 
won't  be  by  accident.  It's  because  of  your  involvement,  what  you've 
done,  and  now  hard  you've  worked  on  this,  in  my  view.  And  States 
that  have  done  that,  I  think  deserve  the  recognition. 

By  the  way,  people  like  Henry  Hyde  of  Illinois  have  been  a  real 
champion  of  stronger  child  support  enforcement  in  the  House.  This 
is  not  an  ideological  issue.  You  made  that  point  at  the  outset.  And 
I  think  for  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  debate,  we've 
really— Senator  Hatch  and  I  have  had  already  some  informal  dis- 
cussions about  related  issues  in  this  area,  and  others.  So  we're  try- 
ing to  build  a  strong  bipartisan  base  of  support  for  this  issue  to  get 
beyond  some  of  the  typical  sort  of  knee-jerk  responses  to  these 
things,  and  understand  what  we're  trying  to  do  here. 

I  think  it  needs  to  be  tested.  I'm  uneasy  about  adopting  this  pro- 
gram for  the  country  nationwide  without  really  knowing  whether 
it  would  work  or  not.  If  we  can  get  six  good  States  that  are  really 
willing  to  make  an  effort  and  see  how  this  could  work,  I  think  we 
can  really  establish  very  early  the  effectiveness  of  this  kind  of  an 
idea.  Ana  your  testimony  today  has  been  a  great  help  in  that  re- 
gard. We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Beyer.  Thank  you,  Senator,  very  much. 

Senator  Dodd.  There  may  be  some  additional  questions  others 
may  have  for  you.  But  in  the  meantime,  thanks,  and  we'll  keep  you 
posted.  We'll  do  what  we  can  on  the  waivers. 

Mr.  Beyer.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Donald  S.  Beyer,  Jr.  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Beyer,  Jr. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  about  Virginia's 
approach  to  child  support  enforcement — 

I  would  like  also  to  bring  you  greetings  from  the  Senate  of  Virginia — the  upper 
changer  of  the  Nation's  oldest  legislative  body,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia — 
we  are  delighted  to  have  some  of  you  as  part-time  residents  of  our  commonwealth. 

There  aren't  many  issues  these  days  that  virtually  everyone  agrees  on — Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  business  and  labor,  church  and  State,  lawyers  and  judges, 
rich  and  poor,  men  and  women. 

Holding  parents  responsible  for  the  children  they  bring  into  the  world  is  one  of 
those  issues. 

Why?  First  of  all,  it's  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  takes  two  parents  to  create  a  child, 
a  mother  and  a  father,  and  that  child  is  entitled  to  the  financial  and  emotional  sup- 
port of  both  of  them. 

And  when  a  parent  runs  out  on  that  responsibility,  someone  else  has  to  pick  up 
the  tab. 

Children  pay  the  highest  price — children  in  62,000  Virginia  families — 89  percent 
of  all  children  who  are  on  welfare  in  Virginia — are  growing  up  in  poverty  because 
an  absent  parent,  usually  the  father,  isn't  paying  child  support. 

But  unpaid  child  support  costs  us  all:  In  Virginia,  it  costs  taxpayers  $205  million 
a  year  in  welfare  payments  to  keep  these  families  barely  at  the  edge  of  the  poverty 
line. 

I  am  a  businessman,  in  business,  there  are  some  bottom-line  realities,  one  of  them 
is  that  if  you  don't  collect  your  accounts  receivable,  you  go  out  of  business. 

Cild  support  obligations  are  society's  accounts  receivable.  Money  collected  from 
deadbeat  parents  is  money  that  taxpayers  don't  have  to  spend. 

As  you  may  know,  in  the  mid-1980's,  Virginia  launched  an  aggressive  child  sup- 
port enforcement  campaign  which  has  become  a  national  model.  Since  1985,  our  di- 
vision of  child  support  enforcement  increased  collections  nearly  tenfold — including 
a  10  percent  increase  last  year  alone,  to  $178  million. 
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Locating  absent  parents  is  the  baseline  of  a  successful  child  support  enforcement 
programTWorking  with  39  hospitals  across  the  State,  paternity  was  identified  in 
more  than  20,500  cases  last  year. 

But  that  wasnt  enough.  A  Statewide  commission  on  poverty  and  welfare  reform 
made  up  of  legislators,  business  and  government  leaders  and  social  services  experts 
found  that  thousands  of  Virginia  children  whose  paternity  was  not  established  when 
they  were  borne  were  being  deprived  of  support  because  we  were  unable  to  locate 
their  absent  parent. 

That  bipartisan  commission,  which  I  chair,  put  through  our  general  assembly 
three  new  laws  which  took  effect  on  July  1. 

The  first  requires  Virginia  employers  to  report  new  hires  to  the  Virginia  Em- 
ployment Commission  within  35  days.  The  second  requires  employers  to  ask  at  the 
time  of  hire  whether  a  new  employee  has  an  income  withholding  order  and  to  begin 
withholding  on  the  first  pay  day.  . 

The  third  requires  in  Virginia,  health  insurance  coverage  for  dependent  children 
includes  children  who  don't  live  in  the  same  household  as  the  covered  employee. 

The  initial  results — after  only  3  weeks — were  startling. 

—Of  18,448  new-hire  reports,  1,833 — nearly  10  percent!— were  matches— that  is, 
they  were  identified  as  individuals  who  were  being  sought  by  the  division  of  child 
support  enforcement. 

— In  addition,  those  individuals  were  connected  to  nearly  3,000  child  support  en- 
forcement cases — meaning  that  some  had  more  than  one  child  for  whom  they  were 
responsible. 

I  need  to  emphasize  that  these  are  raw  numbers  and  that  we  are  m  the  process 
now  of  determining  how  many  of  these  children  are  on  public  assistance. 

Nevertheless,  these  are  numbers  that  everyone  understands. 

The  business  community  understands  them,  and  that's  why  we  are  counting  on 
Virginia  employers  to  help  us  crack  down  on  deadbeat  parents. 

The  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce — the  Virginia  Manufacturers  Association — 
the  Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Association— the  Virginia  Small  Business  Advisory 
Board— the  Richmond  Industrial  Personnel  Association— along  with  representatives 
of  some  of  our  largest  employers — have  been  instrumental  in  working  with  the  divi- 
sion of  child  support  enforcement  to  educate  Virginia  employers  about  these  new 
l&ws 

As  a  businessman,  I  recognize  that  these  child  support  enforcement  initiatives 
add  another  step  to  the  process  of  hiring  new  employees.  But  it  is  a  small  step,  as 
simple  as  faxing  a  copy  of  the  Federal  W-4  on  a  toll-free  fax  line  or  mailing  a  copy 
of  the  information  to  the  Virginia  Employment  Commission.  And  it  is  a  step  that 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over. 

The  Poverty  and  Welfare  Reform  Commission  which  I  mentioned  is  in  its  second 
year.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  we  expect  to  have  a  blueprint  to  work  from  that  will 
provide  national  leadership  and  a  reproducible  model  for  other  States. 

Child  support  enforcement  is  a  key  part  of  that  effort 

Another  key  initiative,  is  a  welfare  reform  pilot  which  Governor  Wilder  has  sub- 
mitted to  Secretary  Shalala  for  the  necessary  waivers. 

In  this  pilot,  which  is  guided  by  an  advisory  board  which  includes  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  many  of  Virginia's  largest  employers,  we  are  seeking  an  initial  600  jobs  for 
long-term  welfare  recipients — so  that  we  can  eliminate  the  barriers  which  keep  fam- 
ilies from  the  workforce. 

These  welfare  mothers  will  train  for  specific  jobs — not  just  open-ended  training  for 
a  hypothetical  job  somewhere  down  the  road 

These  initiatives,  and  Virginia's  commitment  to  welfare  reform,  are  based  on  a  set 
of  principles  developed  by  the  poverty  commission — which  we  call  the  Virginia  prin- 
ciples. 

I.  If  you  work,  you  shouldn't  be  poor. 

II.  If  you  are  a  child,  you  should  have  the  financial  support  of  both  your  mother 
and  your  father,  and  they  should  be  adults. 

HI.  If  you  receive  public  assistance,  you  incur  personal  obligations. 

Ffinally,  you  are  studying  the  concept  of  child  support  assurance — Virginia^  pov- 
erty commission  considered  this  concept,  and  we  believe  that  it  can  have  an  impor- 
tant role  in  a  comprehensive  child  support  enforcement  system.  Virginia  has  com- 
mitted funds  and  has  requested  a  waiver  to  begin  a  small  child  support  assurance 
pilot  to  complement  our  overall  welfare  reform  initiative. 

We  believe  that  child  support  assurance  is  an  important  tool  in  addressing  child 
poverty,  but  that  it  must  be  the  final  step  which  follows  an  aggressive,  effective  and 
comprehensive  child  support  enforcement  system  which  first  lays  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs — on  the  parents.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Dodd.  Our  first  panel,  I'd  like  to  ask  to  join  us.  If  I  mis- 
pronounce anyone's  name,  please  correct  me.  Gay  Demos  is  a  fam- 
ily service  caseworker  with  the  Genesee  Settlement  House  in  Roch- 
ester, NY.  She  is  the  mother  of  three  children.  Ms.  Demos  is  a 
former  participant  in  New  York's  innovative  welfare  reform  initia- 
tive, the  Child  Assistance  Program  known  as  CAP.  CAP  is  the  clos- 
est model  we  have  to  child  support  assurance.  Ms.  Demos  will 
share  with  us  her  experience  with  the  CAP  program  and  how  it 
benefited  her  and  her  children.  Did  I  pronounce  that  right,  Demos? 

Ms.  Demos.  Correct. 

Senator  Dodd.  Rosanne  Cohen  works  as  a  child  support  inves- 
tigator for  the  CAP  program  in  Rochester.  Ms.  Cohen  has  worked 
in  social  services  and  child  support  for  close  to  20  years.  She  will 
discuss  the  effect  of  the  program  and  how  it  differs  from  other  child 
support  efforts. 

And  last  is  Geraldine  Jensen,  president  of  ACES,  the  Association 
for  Children  for  Enforcement  of  Support.  She's  also  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Interstate  Child  Support.  While  these  cre- 
dentials more  than  qualify  her  to  discuss  child  support  assurance, 
she  will  describe  today  her  personal  experience  as  a  single  parent 
as  well  and  how  difficult  those  issues  are. 

So  we  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here.  Gay,  let  me  tell  you— if 
I  may  call  you  by  your  first  name — I  thank  you  for  coming  today. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  come  before  a  public  setting  and 
to  talk  about  private  and  personal  matters.  I  am  always  deeply  im- 
pressed with  people  who  are  willing  to  do  that.  There  are  not  many 
who  are,  and  understandably  so.  None  of  us  like  to  air  our  laundry 
in  public. 

But  what  you're  doing  here  today  in  your  testimony,  while  each 
case  has  its  unique  features,  and  I'm  sure  for  a  good  part  of  time 
you  may  have  felt  like  you  were  the  only  person  in  the  world  with 
these  problems  and  that  no  one  else  was  going  through  anything 
like  what  you  were.  And  certainly,  in  certain  ways  you're  right,  you 
were  unique  in  your  unique  situation.  But  also  you're  representing 
literally  thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  are 
counting  on  you,  in  a  sense,  to  be  able  to  tell  their  story. 

So  it's  not  just  your  story,  as  personal  as  that  may  seem.  But 
you're  telling  the  store  of  literally  thousands  of  other  people.  So  on 
behalf  of  them  and  others,  we  thank  you  immensely  for  showing 
the  courage  to  come  forward  here  today  and  spend  some  time  with 
this  committee  and  help  us  try  and  do  what  we  hope  are  the  right 
things  as  we  try  and  help  out  kids  and  families  at  a  time  when 
they  need  it  so  very,  very  much.  So  thank  you  for  being  with  us, 
ana  we'll  accept  your  testimony. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GAY  L.  DEMOS,  FORMER  PARTICIPANT,  NEW 
YORK  CHILD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM,  ROCHESTER,  NY; 
ROSANNE  COHEN,  CHILD  SUPPORT  INVESTIGATOR,  CHILD 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM,  ROCHESTER,  NY;  AND  GERALDINE 
JENSEN,  PRESIDENT,  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  CHILDREN 
FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  SUPPORT,  TOLEDO,  OH 

Ms.  Demos.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Gray  Demos,  and  I'm 
from  Rochester,  NY  and  the  mother  of  three  sons  ages  16,  13  and 
5.  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  this 
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great  and  honored  opportunity  to  speak  before  your  subcommittee 
on  the  subject  of  child  support  assurance. 

I  would  like  to  attempt  to  express  how  important  it  was  for  me 
to  be  a  CAP  participant.  I  was  introduced  to  CAP  in  1988  on  a  trial 
basis.  My  first  impression  when  I  was  contacted  by  the  Monroe 
County  Department  of  Social  Services  was  this  was  just  another 
supposed  to  be,  want  to  help  you  program.  But  I  am  testimonial 
proof  that  it  was  the  total  opposite  of  what  I  expected. 

Just  a  few  months  earlier,  I  had  just  been  spiritually  destroyed 
when  I  attempted  to  free  myself  from  the  welfare  system  by  trying 
to  obtain  secure  employment  so  that  I  could  do  better  for  my  fam- 
ily. I  went  to  the  Department  of  Social  Services  and  requested  child 
care  assistance  for  just  2  days  so  that  I  could  go  to  Albany,  NY  to 
start  the  second  portion  of  testing  for  the  position  of  a  correctional 
officer. 

I  was  told  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done  for  three 
reasons:  I  was  already  a  certified  person;  I  had  skills  that  could  be 
applied  to  jobs  that  were  in  Monroe  County;  and  it  was  too  short 
a  period  of  time.  However,  I  did  not  give  up.  I  sought  help  else- 
where through  another  agency  and  finally  received  the  help  I  so 
desperately  needed. 

I  did  not  allow  this  obstacle  to  stop  me  and  I  continued  to  push 
forward,  even  though  I  had  doubts  that  the  Government  would  be 
offering  something  in  the  favor  of  people  on  welfare.  I  hesitantly 
tried  it,  even  though  I  had  feelings  of  falling  through  the  cracks, 
because  the  program  was  designed  to  develop  independence.  Inde- 
pendence was  my  goal.  Because  it  was  a  Government-funded  pro- 
gram, it  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

It  was  a  good  feeling  to  know  that  I  would  receive  benefits  from 
the  CAP  program  that  would  allow  me  to  stay  in  the  workforce  and 
not  rely  on  social  services.  There  was  even  allowance  for  child  care 
while  I  worked  with  the  freedom  to  choose  my  own  child  care  pro- 
vider. 

The  program  also  taught  me  a  sense  of  money  management,  be- 
cause I  was  responsible  for  paying  all  my  own  bills,  even  buying 
food  without  having  to  depend  on  pre-designated  food  coupons. 

CAP  has  been  a  real  blessing  in  my  family's  life  even  after  my 
reassurances  that  it  was  for  us.  I  was  comfortable  in  telling  whom- 
ever my  worker  was  about  any  problems  or  concerns  I  had  without 
feeling  that  I  was  interrupting  their  day.  If  they  couldn't  help  me, 
I  would  get  properly  referred.  Even  with  the  child  support  inves- 
tigator, I  was  never  made  to  feel  that  I  was  being  a  nuisance.  I  re- 
ceived faithful  support  in  making  sure  the  support  was  continuing 
to  come  in  as  it  should.  Even  filing  for  modification  was  made  easy 
so  that  once  my  family  was  no  longer  with  the  program,  the  child 
support  would  continue. 

Though  it's  unfortunate  that  both  parents  are  not  there  to  share 
the  responsibility  for  the  children,  it  doesn't  make  it  right  that  an 
innocent  child  must  suffer  or  be  totally  deprived.  With  child  sup- 
port assurance,  it  can  make  all  the  difference  in  a  child's  life.  It  can 
make  the  difference  as  to  whether  a  child  ever  knows  what  it 
means  to  go  to  a  movie,  or  be  taken  to  a  local  fast-food  restaurant, 
participate  in  a  paid  school  event  or  function,  or  even  down  to  a 
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pair  of  needed  shoes  or  being  teased  by  a  peer  for  having  air  condi- 
tioning on  their  feet. 

I  know  the  CAP  program  couldn't  do  all  that  it  proposed  to  do 
for  me  alone,  but  I  had  it  set  in  my  mind  that  it  was  going  to  work 
for  me,  and  with  all  the  support  I  received  it  helped  me  regain  the 
feeling  of  self-worth  that  sometimes  you  lose.  But  I  am  determined 
to  show  myself  and  my  children  that  we  can  have  and  we  can  be 
just  like  any  other  happy  family.  It's  more  acceptable  when  you  feel 
that  you  are  a  part  of  something  and  not  just  a  number. 

Many  absent  parents  fail  to  realize  that  a  healthy  child  is  a 
happy  child.  If  you  love  those  children  then  you  will  do  whatever 
it  takes  to  make  things  happen. 

Even  in  my  present  employment  as  a  family  crisis  caseworker, 
it's  a  constant  reminder  and  suggestion  to  the  single  ADC  mothers 
of  the  importance  of  getting  child  support  proceedings  in  process 
because  they  and  their  children  deserve  better.  Once  they  have  ac- 
complished that,  they  should  contact  CAP  program  because  it  can 
make  a  difference  in  their  family's  life. 

In  the  near  future  I  would  like  to  see  that  ADC  mothers  benefit 
from  CAP.  At  the  present  time  CAP  is  targeted  to  ADC  mothers 
with  even  case  numbers  and  is  not  available  to  all  ADC  mothers 
who  qualify  for  the  program  in  Monroe  County.  I  would  also  like 
to  see  the  implementation  of  a  tracking  system  that  would  trace 
parents  who  relocate  to  avoid  interruption  of  child  support  pay- 
ments. 

I'm  also  proud  to  share  that  I'm  a  graduate  of  the  CAP  program 
and  I  no  longer  receive  their  services.  I  am  presently  a  full-time 
employee  of  the  Genesee  Settlement  House,  Inc.,  as  a  family  serv- 
ice caseworker-counselor  and  currently  receiving  support  from  my 
sons'  father. 

In  my  conclusion,  the  children  of  the  world  are  our  future,  and 
if  we  neglect  our  children  now  we  are  neglecting  our  future.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  well  done,  Ms.  Demos. 
Excellent  testimony. 

Senator  Dodd.  Ms.  Cohen. 

Ms.  Cohen.  Good  morning,  may  I  express  my  thanks  to  Senator 
Dodd  for  this  opportunity  to  articulate  my  views  on  child  support 
assurance  and  New  York  s  Child  Assistance  Program. 

For  nearly  20  years  I  have  worked  for  both  the  Monroe  County 
Department  of  Social  Services  and  the  Monroe  County  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement  Unit.  Currently  I  hold  the  title  of  child  support 
investigator  for  Monroe  Countys  Child  Assistance  Program,  or 
CAP,  as  we  call  it.  Working  for  so  many  years  with  disadvantaged 
people,  particularly  those  participating  in  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
partment Children  one  eventually  gains  an  appreciation  for  real  in- 
novation in  social  welfare  policy  and  administration.  Regrettably, 
such  innovation  has  been  rare. 

My  experience  with  New  York's  Child  Assistance  Program,  how- 
ever, has  been  both  a  rewarding  personal  experience  as  well  as  a 
revelation.  I  am  persuaded  that  because  of  CAP  many  women  with 
dependent  children  who  have  previously  been  trapped  in  the  wel- 
fare cycle  now  have  a  real  opportunity  to  become  productive,  self- 
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sufficient  citizens.  In  Monroe  County,  families  can  leave  depend- 
ency behind. 

Permit  me  to  briefly  describe  CAP.  A  fundamental  assertion  of 
the  Child  Assistance  Program  is  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  both 
parents  to  financially  support  their  children.  While  this  may  seem 
obvious,  it  has  not  always  been  a  requirement  for  welfare  benefits. 
But  dual  responsibility  is  a  prerequisite  for  participation  in  CAP. 
A  court  issued  support  order  must  exist  for  at  least  one  child  in  a 
candidate  household.  Also,  a  prospective  client  must  be  willing  to 
work. 

The  quid  pro  quo?  CAP  clients  enjoy  benefits  that  have  been  spe- 
cifically designed  to  make  their  transition  to  independence  vast 
more  attainable.  For  example,  unlike  AFDC,  CAP  allows  working 
clients  to  retain  up  to  90  percent  of  their  wage  earnings  while  they 
continue  to  receive  public  assistance  as  well  as  Medicaid  benefits. 
This  approach  provides  financial  breathing  room  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  bankable  surplus. 

Among  other  advantages,  CAP  eligible  families  receive  food 
stamp  benefits  in  cash,  not  coupons,  are  not  restricted  by  limita- 
tions on  assets,  and  get  the  advantages  of  one-on-one  case  manage- 
ment as  well  as  excellent  job  development  services.  All  this  makes 
for  a  smoother  transition — often  the  only  possibility  of  transition — 
from  welfare  to  independence. 

Recognizing  the  special  opportunities  that  CAP  offers,  many 
women  call  each  week  asking  me  to  assist  them  in  quickly  obtain- 
ing a  support  order.  Regrettably,  up  to  3  months  may  pass  before 
a  court  sets  a  hearing  date.  Naturally,  this  is  very  frustrating  to 
those  seeking  a  better  future.  An  example,  recently  a  prospective 
CAP  participant  actually  took  it  upon  herself  to  phone  family  court. 
She  begged  the  judge  to  advance  her  court  date  so  that  she  could 
begin  her  CAP  experience  as  soon  as  possible.  Fortunately,  the 
judge  was  indulgent. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  prospective  client  had  been  questioned  re- 
garding the  whereabouts  of  a  father  by  specialists  in  the  child  sup- 
port enforcement  unit — a  professional  and  well-managed  depart- 
ment. The  client  had  reported  the  alleged  father's  name  to  CSEU 
but  declined  to  provide  further  details,  a  not  uncommon  occurrence. 
But  by  March  the  client  obtained  employment  and  soon  realized 
that  her  AFDC  grant  was  being  reduced,  as  required  by  statute.  At 
the  same  time,  she  learned  about  CAP  and  wisely  decided  to  par- 
ticipate. But  she  needed  a  support  order. 

Child  support  enforcement  had  been  unable  to  take  action  in  this 
case  because  they  could  not  determine  which  John  Doe  was  the  fa- 
ther and,  for  technical  reasons  could  not  even  begin  a  search. 
Learning  this,  our  client  called  me  and  immediately  provided  not 
only  Mr.  Doe's  birth  date  and  Social  Security  number,  but  his  cur- 
rent address  and  employer  as  well.  This  information  enabled  me  to 
file  a  support  petition  that  day.  The  client  soon  became  CAP  eligi- 
ble and  her  children  were  shortly  able  to  benefit  from  an  increase 
in  household  income. 

In  my  view,  the  chief  distinction  between  AFDC  and  the  Child 
Assistance  Program  is  that  mothers  and  fathers  in  CAP  often  see 
a  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  it's  not  a  train.  It's  the  light 
of  self-esteem  and  independence.  Our  clients  know  that  in  the 
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reachable  future  they  will  no  longer  need  public  assistance  from 
CAP  or  AFDC  and  they  find  this  prospect  highly  motivating. 

I  have  clients  regularly  asking  me  to  bring  fathers  to  court  to  ob- 
tain increases  in  original  support  orders  because  they  know  that 
when  they  graduate  from  CAP  the  increased  support  allotment  will 
dramatically  improve  their  prospects  for  independence.  Such  client 
cooperation  in  pursuing  increased  orders  was  never  a  component  of 
AFDC  because  clients  would  receive  only  the  first  $50  of  support 
payments  regardless  of  the  amount  of  the  order. 

Regarding  CAP'S  success,  the  Ford  Foundation  recently  cited  the 
Child  Assistance  Program  as  one  of  the  most  innovative  welfare  re- 
form initiatives  in  the  country.  A  soon-to-be-released  report  by  an 
independent  research  organization,  corroborates  CAFs  effective- 
ness in  increasing  the  earnings  of  CAP  clients  while  significantly 
increasing  the  total  number  of  child  support  orders.  CAP  works. 
For  the  client,  for  the  community,  and  for  the  taxpayer. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  final  point  about  client  coopera- 
tion. I  have  known  mothers  to  call  me  and  report  a  respondent's 
new  employer  literally  seconds  after  they  learn  where  he  was  work- 
ing. What  a  refreshing  turnabout.  You  can  imagine  that  this  acces- 
sibility, predicated  on  trust  and  a  strong  motivation  to  succeed  on 
the  part  of  our  clients,  not  only  yields  a  support  order  or  increase, 
but  a  cooperative  relationship  that  eventually  results  in  one  less 
welfare  family  on  the  rolls,  and  one  more  parent  required  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  his  or  her  children.  That,  of  course,  is  what 
welfare  reform  must  be  about. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Cohen,  very  much.  Appreciate 
your  testimony. 
Senator  Dodd.  Ms.  Jensen. 

Ms.  Jensen.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  Senator  Dodd.  My 
experience  dealing  with  the  current  system,  which  took  7  years  to 
get  support  for  my  children,  and  my  experience  as  president  of 
ACES,  the  largest  child  support  organization  in  the  Nation  whose 
25,000  members  are  typical  of  the  millions  of  families  entitled  to 
support,  and  my  experiences  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Child 
Support  Commission  leads  me  to  believe  that  children  would  be 
better  served  by  a  new  direction  in  child  support  enforcement.  The 
current  system  has  failed  to  help  over  16  million  children  who  are 
owed  almost  $20  billion  in  unpaid  support  payments. 

As  a  single  parent  of  two  children  who  did  not  receive  regular 
child  support  payments,  I  tried  to  earn  enough  money  working  as 
a  nurse's  aide  to  support  my  sons,  Matt  and  Jake.  Their  father 
made  regular  child  support  payments  of  $250  a  month  for  only  6 
months.  When  my  wages  did  not  produce  enough  income  to  support 
the  family,  I  contacted  my  welfare  department  for  help  only  to  be 
told  that  my  job  income  of  $400  a  month  was  too  high  to  receive 
any  aid.  I  was  told  to  quit  my  job  and  go  on  welfare. 

Instead,  I  got  a  second  job.  Working  both  jobs  about  60  hours  a 
week  for  about  8  months  when  one  evening  as  I  was  getting  ready 
to  go  to  work  my  4  year  old  son  begged  me  to  stay  home.  As  I  at- 
tempted to  explain  to  him  the  need  for  me  to  go  to  work,  I  realized 
that  now  my  children  had  no  parent.  I  was  gone  night  and  day,  his 
father  had  not  contacted  him  in  2  years,  and  there  was  no  one 
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there  to  love  and  nurture  him  as  he  deserved.  Babysitters  night 
and  day  could  not  fill  the  gap. 

I  made  a  decision  that  nignt  to  quit  my  jobs  and  to  go  on  welfare 
so  that  my  sons  had  a  parent.  Also,  I  was  exhausted;  working  two 
jobs  and  taking  care  of  two  preschoolers  had  worn  me  down.  I  was 
willing  and  able  to  work,  but  our  family  needed  my  income  and  the 
child  support  payments  to  make  ends  meet.  I  should  not  have  had 
to  become  dependent  on  Government  aid.  But  AFDC  is  an  all  or 
nothing  game;  all  dependency,  no  work. 

If  child  support  assurance  was  in  place  and  we  would  have  been 
guaranteed  a  minimum  amount  of  child  support,  our  family  could 
have  remained  self-sufficient.  I  could  have  worked  part-time  while 
the  boys  were  preschoolers  and  full-time  when  they  started  grade 
school.  This  would  have  saved  the  Government  much  in  tax  dollars 
they  spent  totally  supporting  our  family.  Besides,  all  of  the  money 
paid  to  us  in  child  support  assurance  could  have  been  recovered. 
After  7  years  the  boys'  father  was  located  and  he  had  had  income 
from  working  as  a  heavy  equipment  operator  for  the  railroad  for 
all  those  years.  In  fact,  all  of  the  $12,000  in  back  support  was  re- 
covered. 

In  order  for  children  to  truly  benefit  from  child  support  assur- 
ance, it  must  be  a  program  like  Social  Security  and  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  effective  child  support  enforcement.  If  under  Social 
Security  we  can  find  a  way  for  a  dead  parent  to  support  their  chil- 
dren, surely  we  must  be  able  to  find  a  way  for  a  live  parent  to  sup- 
port their  children. 

A  Federal  child  support  enforcement  system  is  needed.  Over  30 
percent  of  all  cases  involve  more  than  one  State.  The  average  child 
born  in  the  1990's  will  end  up  spending  part  of  their  life  in  a  single 
parent  household  in  need  of  child  support.  The  unusual  has  become 
the  norm. 

Arguments  have  been  made  that  we  should  keep  the  current 
State  court-based  system  because  we  have  invested  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  State  workers  would  be  displaced.  This  is  like  saying  we 
should  continue  to  make  B-52  bombers  even  though  they're  obso- 
lete. We  can  retrain  workers.  We  can  make  sure  they  have  jobs  in 
the  new  system.  We  cannot  replace  childhoods  lost  to  poverty,  nor 
tax  dollars  that  are  being  wasted. 

We  must  make  child  support  as  important  as  paying  taxes  in  this 
Nation.  Child  support  enforcement  should  be  federalized  within  the 
IRS.  A  system  where  W-4  forms  are  used  as  self-reporting  tools  and 
are  matched  with  a  national  registry  is  needed. 

For  the  45  percent  of  the  children  who  do  not  have  support  or- 
ders, a  new  system  that  uses  an  administrative  process  to  establish 
paternity  and  support  orders  is  needed.  An  administrative  process 
is  fairer,  quicker,  and  more  effective  than  the  legal  justice  system. 
Families  encounter  long  delays  in  the  courts  caused  by  backlogs 
and  continuances.  This  is  damaging  to  children  who  literally  go  to 
bed  hungry  while  waiting  for  justice. 

Child  support  guidelines  right  now  are  different  in  every  State. 
A  parent  who  earns  $30,000  a  year  in  Illinois  with  two  children 
will  pay  $284  a  month.  The  same  parent  will  pay  $475  a  month 
in  New  Jersey.  National  guidelines  are  needed  to  guarantee  chil- 
dren a  fair  level  of  support  no  matter  in  which  State  they  live. 
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Child  support  and  visitation  are  separate  issues.  A  parent  who 
is  unemployed  and  without  income  to  pay  support,  rights  to  visita- 
tion should  be  protected  and  enforced.  Also,  ACES  believes  that  it 
is  wrong  to  witnhold  support  when  visitation  is  denied  because  it 
harms  children.  But  stuaies  show  that  13  percent  of  those  who  fail 
to  pay  support  say  they  do  so  because  they  re  denied  visitation.  We 
must  correct  this  problem  also.  State  courts  should  be  required  to 
have  dispute  resolution  systems  for  families  with  problems  with 
visitation  and  custody. 

Protecting  children,  the  innocent  victims  of  family  break-up,  from 
poverty  should  be  the  goal  of  the  child  support  enforcement  pro- 
gram. We  should  adopt  child  support  assurance  and  we  should  fed- 
eralize enforcement.  It  is  time  to  solve  the  problem  of  nonsupport. 
We  can  do  it.  We  have  the  resources  and  the  ability  to  do  it.  It  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  for  our  children. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Geraldine  Jensen  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Geraldine  Jensen 

what  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  child  support  enforcement 

1.  We  must  adopt  a  Child  Support  Assurance  program  that  guarantees  that  child 
support  will  be  a  regular,  stable  source  of  income  for  children  growing  up  with  an 
absent  parent.  Children  need  a  reliable  and  consistent  source  of  support. 

2.  Responsibility  for  enforcing,  collecting  and  distributing  child  support  should  be 
federalized  and  housed  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Current  State  and  county 
workers  should  be  trained  to  work  in  the  new  Federal  agency  or  be  part  of  the  new 
and  improved  establishment  of  orders  effort  at  the  State  level. 

3.  We  must  ensure  that  each  State  has  in  place  laws  for  administrative  processes 
to  establish  paternity  and  child  support  orders. 

4.  There  must  be  national  guidelines  to  guarantee  children  a  fair  amount  of  sup- 
port. Support  should  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  parents  income, 
not  the  State  where  the  non-custodial  parent  resides. 

My  experience  as  a  custodial  parent  dealing  with  the  existing  system,  which  took 
7  years  to  get  support  for  my  children;  the  experience  of  ACES,  the  largest  child 
support  organization  in  the  United  States,  whose  25,000  members  are  typical  of  the 
10  million  single  parent  families  entitled  to  child  support;  and  my  experiences  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Interstate  Child  Support,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  children  would  be  better  served  by  the  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  child 
support  enforcement  system.  Seventeen  million  American  children  are  owed  over 
$20  billion  in  unpaid  child  support.  The  current  child  support  system  has  failed  to 
help  these  children  in  almost  every  way. 

Arguments  have  been  made  that  we  must  keep  the  current  State  court-based  sys- 
tem because  we  have  invested  billions  of  dollars;  and  because  State  child  support 
workers  would  be  displaced  if  the  system  was  federalized.  This  is  like  saying  we 
should  continue  to  make  B-52  bombers  even  though  they  are  obsolete  because  B- 
52  bomber  employees  will  lose  their  jobs  if  we  stop  production.  We  can  retrain  work- 
ers, we  can  make  sure  they  have  jobs  in  the  new  system. 

We  cannot  replace  lost  childhoods  due  to  poverty  caused  by  non-support;  nor  can 
we  replace  tax  dollars  wasted  on  an  ineffective  system. 

Protecting  children,  the  innocent  victims  of  family  breakup,  from  poverty  should 
be  the  goal  of  the  child  support  enforcement  system.  We  should  adopt  a  child  sup- 
port assurance  program  which  guarantees  that  child  support  will  be  a  regular,  sta- 
ble source  of  income  for  children  growing  up  with  an  absent  parent.  Children  need 
regular  payments  even  if  the  non-custodial  parent  cannot  be  found  or  is  unable  to 
pay  due  to  unemployment.  This  type  of  system  would  reduce  child  poverty  by  42 
percent.  It  should  be  accessible  to  all  children  who  have  an  absent  parent,  restric- 
tions such  as  requiring  the  family  to  have  a  court  order  will  prevent  the  most  vul- 
nerable children,  those  whose  parents  have  never  married  and  those  who  have  been 
deserted,  from  benefiting. 

As  a  single  parent  of  two  children  who  did  not  receive  regular  child  support  pay- 
ments, I  tried  to  earn  enough  money  on  my  own  to  support  my  two  sons,  Matt  and 
Jake.  They  were  ages  3  and  6  months  at  the  time  of  the  divorce.  Their  father  made 
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regular  child  support  payments  of  $250  a  month  for  only  6  months.  Working  as  a 
nurse's  aide  for  minimum  wage  did  not  produce  enough  income  to  support  the  fam- 
ily I  contacted  my  welfare  department  for  help,  only  to  be  told  that  I  earned  too 
much  money,  about  $400  a  month,  to  receive  aid.  I  was  told  to  quit  my  job  then 
I  would  be  eligible  for  aid.  So,  I  took  on  a  second  job  in  the  evening.  Working  over 
60  hours  a  week  with  two  preschool  age  children  was  very  difficult.  I  had  been 
working  both  jobs  for  about  8  months  when  my  4-year  old  son  begged  me  to  stay 
home  one  evening  rather  than  go  to  my  second  job.  When  I  attempted  to  explain 
to  him  the  need  for  me  to  go  to  work,  I  realized  that  now  he  had  no  parent.  I  was 
gone  all  the  time,  day  and  night,  his  father  had  not  contacted  us  in  2  years,  no  one 
was  there  to  nurture,  love,  and  care  for  him  as  he  deserved.  Babysitters  day  and 
night  could  not  fill  the  gaD.  I  made  a  decision  that  night  to  quit  my  jobs  and  go 
on  welfare  so  that  my  sons  had  a  parent. 

I  should  not  have  had  to  become  dependent  upon  government  aid,  I  was  willing 
and  able  to  work,  but  in  addition  to  my  earned  income  we  needed  the  $250  a  month 
in  child  support  to  make  ends  meet.  Since  the  current  system  of  AFDC  prohibits 
one  from  working  to  receive  benefits,  no  assistance  was  available  to  me  unless  our 
family  became  totally  dependent.  Child  Support  Assurance  would  have  allowed  my 
family  to  stay  self-sufficient.  I  could  have  worked  part-time  while  the  boys  were  pre- 
schoolers, then  full-time  when  they  started  grade  school  if  we  would  have  been 
guaranteed  receipt  of  a  minimum  amount  of  child  support.  This  would  have  saved 
the  government  years  of  tax  dollars  spent  totally  supporting  our  family.  All  of  the 
money  given  to  us  by  the  government  for  child  support  assurance  could  have  been 
recovered  since  after  7  years  of  non-support,  when  the  boy's  father  was  located,  he 
had  income  from  working  most  of  the  time  as  an  heavy  equipment  operator  for  the 
railroad.  All  of  the  approximate  $12,000  in  back  support  was  collected. 

In  order  for  children  to  truly  benefit  from  Child  Support  Assurance  it  must  a  be 
program  like  social  security  and  be  used  in  conjunction  with  effective  child  support 
enforcement.  If  under  social  security  we  can  find  away  for  a  dead  parent  to  support 
their  children  surely  we  must  be  able  to  find  a  way  for  a  living  parent  to  support 
their  children. 

To  do  this  we  must  have  a  national  system  that  sends  a  message  that  supporting 
children  is  as  fundamental  a  responsibility  as  paying  taxes.  Child  support  enforce- 
ment should  be  federalized  and  housed  in  the  IRS.  The  IRS  must  be  given  all  the 
tools  it  needs,  including  improved  information  for  locating  absent  parents  and  im- 
proved tools  for  making  prompt  and  effective  collections,  to  aggressively  pursue 
child  support  and  medical  support  for  children. 

Children  suffer  because  states  cannot  even  identify  which  cases  need  orders,  or 
which  cases  have  not  received  payments  so  that  action  can  be  taken  to  implement 
income  withholding.  This  is  why  only  20  percent  of  the  cases  have  income  withhold- 
ing orders  8  years  after  Congress  passed  laws  making  it  mandatory  upon  a  1-month 
default.  And  4  years  after  this  law  was  expanded  to  include  income  withholding  at 
the  time  an  order  is  entered. 

A  system  where  W-4  forms  are  used  as  self-reporting  tools  for  child  support  obli- 
gations is  needed.  Also,  they  should  be  matched  with  a  national  registry  of  orders. 
W-4's  can  be  matched  to  initiate  income  withholding  and  to  locate  absent  parents. 
This  has  been  effective  in  Washington  State  and  in  Minnesota. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement  should  be  placed  in  the  "IS.  An 
Assistant  Tax  Commissioner  should  be  appointed  to  be  Director  of  the  IRS  Child 
Support  Division.  Initially  the  Division  should  take  over  current  duties  of  OCSE.  In 
one  year  it  could  be  required  to  set  up  a  central  registry  of  interstate  cases  orders 
and  do  interstate  income  withholding.  Within  2  years  all  the  new  cases  would  be 
added  to  the  registry  and  the  income  withholding  process,  within  5  years  the  system 
should  be  fully  functioning  and  include  all  child  support  cases.  Arguments  that  this 
change  will  cause  children  to  go  without  support— due  to  upheaval  are  unfounded, 
an  orderly  transition  could  be  arranged. 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  children  do  not  have  child  support  orders,  a  new  system 
that  better  serves  the  children  is  needed.  The  1988  Family  Support  Act  sought  to 
help  families  establish  paternity  and  obtain  child  support  orders.  But  State  IV-D 
agencies  told  families  they  could  not  assist  them  to  establish  paternity  and  establish 
orders  because  they  did  not  have  needed  funds  for  genetic  blood  testing.  Congress 
acted  to  solve  this  problem  by  providing  90  percent  funding  for  genetic  blood  tests. 
The  number  of  paternities  established  is  only  8  percent  more  after  implementation 
of  90  percent  funding  (1987-88  showed  a  14  percent  increase,  1990-91  showed  a  22 
percent  increase,  difference  =  8  percent) 

In  order  to  ensure  an  efficient  system  to  establish  paternity  and  establish  orders, 
State  child  support  IV-D  structures  should  be  required  to  be  "single"  statewide. 
Audit  failures  by  States  show  patterns  of  lack  of  services  statewide  in  States  which 
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are  State-supervised  county-run  programs:  WL  MD  and  PA  have  been  found  not  to 
provide  statewide  services.  CA,  NJ,  CO,  IL  IN,  MD,  MI,  MN  NE,  PA,  TN,  OR  and 
OH  have  been  found  to  have  problems  with  establishment  of  orders  and  collection/ 
distribution  of  support  payments. 

Some  States  have  shown  dramatic  improvements  in  establishing  paternity  and  ob- 
taining support  orders  through  an  expedited  administrative  process.  These  adminis- 
trative processes  are  effective  for  children  on  whose  behalf  paternity  must  be  estab- 
lished and  for  children  whose  paternity  is  not  disputed  and  those  who  need  support 
due  to  divorce,  desertion  or  separation.  This  ends  many  problems  families  have  with 
court  case  continuances  being  used  as  a  stall  tactic  by  delinquent  parents,  and  other 
technical  legal  maneuvers  which  are  used  to  delay  justice.  These  delay  tactics,  com- 
mon in  our  legal  justice  system,  are  especially  damaging  to  children  who  suffer  each 
day.  They  go  going  to  bed  hungry  while  losing  their  childhood  to  poverty. 

Child  support  enforcement  and  establishment  actions  should  be  administrative 
rather  than  judicial,  whenever  possible. 

Jurisdiction  to  establish  orders  should  be  in  the  State  where  the  child  lives.  This 
requires  Federal  statues  which  place  jurisdiction  of  child  support  action  to  establish 
and/or  modify  orders  in  the  place  where  the  child  resides.  A  National  Jurisdiction 
Act  should  have  the  following  provisions:  (1)  interstate  child  support  cases  to  be 
cause  of  action  (2)  the  venue  for  the  action  to  be  where  the  child  resides  (3)  trial 
court  of  any  State  should  have  power  to  serve  the  defendant.  Parental  Kidnapping 
Prevention  Act  is  a  model  for  child  State  jurisdiction. 

Children  need  to  be  put  before  all  other  debts,  and  support  payments  due  to  them 
need  to  be  due  until  collected.  Federal  law  should  prohibit  statute  of  limitations  on 
child  support  cases.  This  would  discourage  parents  from  running  from  State  to  State 
to  avoid  child  support  obligations  while  the  child  is  under  age  18. 

Studies  show  that  the  best  way  to  end  the  cycle  of  poverty  is  through  education. 
Children  growing  up  in  single  parent  households  entitled  to  support  have  fewer  op- 
portunities for  higher  education.  A  Federal  statute  making  duration  of  support  to 
age  23  if  the  child  is  attending  school  is  needed. 

Under  the  current  system  the  "choice  of  law"  for  Child  Support  Guidelines,  used 
to  determine  the  amount  of  support  paid,  are  placed  in  the  State  where  the  non- 
payor  lives  rather  than  the  State  where  the  child  lives.  Orders  based  on  the  cost 
of  raising  the  child,  the  cost  of  day  care,  the  cost  of  food  and  shelter,  in  the  State 
where  the-  non-custodial  parent  lives  rather  than  the  State  where  the  child  lives 
are  ridiculous. 

The  1988  Family  Support  Act  required  States  to  adopt  Child  Support  Guidelines 
as  a  rebuttable  presumption.  Results  of  the  guidelines  include  States  guidelines 
causing  the  amount  of  support  paid  to  increase  in  27  States,  it  decreased  in  16 
States  and  remained  the  same  in  7  States.  Guidelines  are  different  in  every  state. 
For  example,  a  parent  who  earns  $30,000  in  Illinois  will  pay  $284  a  month,  a  parent 
in  New  jersey  who  earns  $30,000  a  year  will  pay  $475  (Source:  Institute  for  Re- 
search On  Poverty,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Discussion  Paper:  Child  Support  Guide- 
lines and  their  economic  well-being  of  our  Nations'  children). 

This  lack  of  fairness  breeds  State  shopping  and  resentment  among  non-custodial 
parents  ordered  to  pay  various  amounts.  Additionally,  all  States  have  created  excep- 
tions to  use  with  the  guidelines,  usually  this  means  that  upper  income  parents  pay 
an  amount  ordered  at  the  judges  discretion  while  low  income  parents  pay  a  stand- 
ard amount  with  little  deviation.  Upper  income  parents  in  this  situation  use  threats 
of  custody  battles  to  coerce  custodial  parents,  usually  women  who  have  few  financial 
resources  to  use  in  a  custody  battle,  to  settle  for  less  child  support.  Also,  some 
States  allow  parents  to  pay  less  child  support  because  they  have  a  second  family, 
have  college  debts  to  pay  off,  or  other  bills.  States  have  not  made  sure  that  chil- 
dren's financial  security  is  placed  first  in  the  divorce  process. 

Children  throughout  the  Nation  need  to  be  treated  fairly  and  equally.  National 
guidelines  are  needed  to  guarantee  children  a  fair  level  of  support.  Children's  sup- 
port orders  should  be  determined  by  their  needs  and  their  parent's  ability  to  pay. 
not  by  where  they  live  and  which  State  guidelines  apply.  There  must  be  a  national 
process,  as  well,  for  periodically  reviewing  and  updating  child  support  orders  to  en- 
sure that  orders  keep  pace  with  children's  needs  and  parents'  income. 

Plans  are  underway  to  connect  automated  State  child  support  tracking  systems 
as  part  of  CSNET,  and  then  to  develop  this  system  so  that  there  will  be  a  national 
parent  locator  system.  Only  10  States  nave  taken  advantage  of  the  1984  Child  Sup- 
port Amendments  Provision  for  90  percent  funding  for  statewide  automated  sys- 
tems. Thirty-nine  State  child  support  agencies  told  ACES  in  our  annual  survey  that 
they  will  not  have  automated  systems  in  place  by  the  1995  deadline.  Even  if  States 
had  automated  systems  in  place,  all  would  be  different  and  they  are  not  being  de- 
signed to  interlink.  State  governments  blame  the  Federal  Office  of  Child  Support 
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for  the  lack  of  automated  systems  and  the  Federal  Office  of  Child  Support  blames 
the  States.  This  finger  pointing  does  not  help  the  children.  Over  $267  million  has 
been  spent  by  States  developing  automated  systems.  States  are  requesting  an  addi- 
tional $863  to  complete  the  systems,  this  totals  $1.1  billion  dollars.  Much  of  the 
money  spent  developing  these  systems  has  been  wasted  according  to  a  GAO  report. 
It  was  reported  that  one  State  spent  $17  million  on  a  system  which  did  not  work 
before  OCSE  suspended  funding,  another  spent  $11  million  over  3  years  on  a  non- 
functioning system  and  another  $4  million  over  2  years  on  a  system  which  did  not 
meet  Federal  requirements. 

States  who  have  been  certified  by  OCSE  report  they  need  additional  funds  to  up- 
date the  systems.  For  example,  New  York  has  received  33  million  and  its  system 
was  certified  by  OCSE,  yet  they  are  requesting  an  additional  $25  million  to  update 
the  system.  ACES  members  in  New  York  report  that  only  child  support  workers 
who  have  attended  classes  can  use  the  computer  to  determine  arrearages.  Courts 
have  to  have  child  support  workers  on  hand  to  determine  the  back  support  due. 

An  expanded  Federal  Parent  Locator  System  should  be  developed.  This  can  be 
done  by  expanding  the  existing  Federal  Parent  Locator  System  and  by  increasing 
access  to  tile  system  by  government  child  support  agencies.  Recent  regulations  by 
HHS  require  States  to  pay  for  information  from  the  Federal  Parent  Locator  System. 
Fees  for  use  of  the  national  system  by  any  government  law  enforcement  agency 
working  on  child  support  cases  should  be  prohibited.  Child  support  agencies  need 
access  to  NLETS,  this  is  the  system  that  accesses  all  State  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicle  records,  and  NCIC  which  lists  criminal  records.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  Congress  designating  child  support  agencies  as  law  enforcement  agencies. 

When  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Interstate  Child  Support  heard  testimony  from 
State  agencies  that  lack  of  staff  was  the  largest  problem,  average  caseload  is  600 
cases  per  worker.  This  lack  of  staff  and  funding  severely  hinders  child  support  en- 
forcement efforts  and  acts  as  another  barrier  to  low  income  families  attempting  to 
utilize  government  services  for  child  support  enforcement. 

A  new  funding  structure  for  states  to  ensure  that  they  establish  orders  on  a  time- 
ly basis  should  be  developed.  This  should  include  elimination  of  the  Federal  incen- 
tive payments  to  States,  and  the  adoption  of  a  90  percent  Federal  match  with  a  re- 
quirement for  State  maintenance  of  effort  at  1993  levels. 

Priority  of  distribution  on  post  AFDC  cases  should  be  "family  first."  Assisting  fam- 
ilies who  become  self-sufficient  and  free  of  the  welfare  roles  should  be  a  priority. 
The  current  system  penalizes  these  families  by  paying  the  State  government  back 
support  payments  before  the  family  receives  back  support  payments  due  to  them. 

States  and  the  Federal  Government  benefit  through  lower  cost  for  AFDC  (Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children)  when  child  support  is  collected.  As  of  the  end 
of  1991  all  States  made  a  "profit"  on  child  support  collections:  66  percent  reimburse- 
ment plus  6  percent  incentive  payments  plus  funds  recouped  for  AFDC  expenditures 
=  more  dollars  than  what  was  spent  on  the  child  support  enforcement  program. 
They  can  afford  to  pay  families  First. 

An  Example  of  Making  a  "Profit"  on  Child  Support  Enforcement: 

Expenditure*    of    $77,066,108 

Dnlnhiiincmnnt:    nt    661  I.         SlT,976,i30 

Collection* i  310,191.57)    ftrDC 

357,567, *«><    Mon-AFDC 


•    Kiantint    ejttn  1 1  f  J  lng    for    Incentives    - 

SSO, "00,000    f    «% 

I. 

33.830,000 

Amount    of    nrt>C    recouped    by    etnto 

3. 

S9.7.Z6.858 

totnl    Income    (1    ♦    J    ♦    J)    ■ 

9 

$30,733,888 

lolol  Income  3  JO, 73). 608 
lotel  Expcnnea  -77. ,  g«$  ,  1.06. 
•rroHf  9    3,617,507 


♦Incentives  payments  are  based  on  AFDC  amount  x  2  if  less  money  is  collected 
on  AFDC  cases  than  Non-AFDC  cases.  This  is  often  called  the  "cap." 

Profit  made  on  child  support  enforcement  should  be  reinvested  in  the  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program. 

The  government  child  support  agency  should  list  their  clients  as  their  custodial 
parent  and  child.  Child  support  enforcement  services  should  be  an  entitlement. 
Families  should  have  a  right  to  effective  and  efficient  services.  New  Federal  time- 
frames are  a  step  in  that  direction,  except  clients  were  given  no  rights  in  the  1988 
Family  Support  Act  to  obtain  action  on  their  case  under  the  timeframes.  Clients 
should  be  given  a  right  to  services,  and  States  should  be  required  to  meet  time- 
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frames.  Non-compliance  with  timeframes  should  be  a  reason  to  request  a  State  Fair 
Hearing.  States  should  be  prohibited  from  charging  fees  of  more  than  $25  to  fami- 
lies owed  support. 

Child  support  and  visitation  are  separate  issues.  A  parent  who  is  unemployed  and 
without  income  cannot  pay  support,  this  parent's  rights  to  visitation  should  be  pro- 
tected and  enforced.  AACES  believes  that  it  is  wrong  to  deny  visitation  when  sup- 
port is  not  paid  and  we  believe  it  is  wrong  to  withold  support  when  visitation  is 
denied.  These  actions  harm  the  children.  We  know  from  experience  and  from  studies 
that  13  percent  of  the  parents  who  fail  to  pay  child  support  state  that  the  reason 
they  are  withholding  payments  is  because  they  are  being  denied  visitation.  To  pre- 
vent this  from  happening,  we  need  an  effective  custody  visitation  dispute  resolution 
program. 

State  courts  should  be  required  to  have  in  place  programs  for  resolution  of  cus- 
tody and  visitation  problems.  Prince  George's  County,  MD,  and  Washington,  DC,  are 
good  models  for  these  types  of  programs. 

American  families  entitled  to  support  need  an  effective  and  fair  enforcement  sys- 
tem. The  children  need  regular,  reliable  child  support  payments  to  survive,  to  grow 
up  secure  and  safe.  It  is  time  to  solve  the  problem  of  non-support.  We  can  do  it, 
we  have  the  resources  and  ability  to  do  it.  We  need  to  set  up  a  national  system, 
that  is  administrative  rather  than  judicial,  and  a  child  support  assurance  program 
to  protect  children  from  poverty.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do  for  our  children. 

WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMISSION'S  REPORT 

1.  Jurisdiction:  State  Court  Based  Enforcement  Recommended;  this  promotes  50 
different  systems  enforcing  laws  50  different  ways.  This  will  provide  full  employ- 
ment for  private  attorneys,  and  continues  cumbersome  government  processes,  it  will 
not  provide  for  full  collection  of  support  for  hungry  children. 

2.  Enforcement:  W-4  reporting  of  new  hires  as  recommended  by  the  commission 
does  not  help  solve  enforcement  problems  on  interstate  cases.  For  example,  if  the 
order  is  originally  entered  in  New  York  and  the  non-custodial  parent  moves  to  Con- 
necticut to  work,  the  W-4  matched  with  Connecticut  records  will  not  show  a  child 
support  obligation,  only  New  York  records  would  show  a  match. 

3.  Choice  of  law:  The  commission  recommends  that  the  choice  of  law  should  be 

filaced  in  the  State  where  the  non-payor  lives  rather  than  the  State  where  the  child 
ives.  The  court  orders  will  be  based  on  the  cost  of  raising  the  child,  the  cost  of  day 
care,  the  cost  of  food  and  shelter,  in  the  State  where  the  non-custodial  parent  lives 
rather  than  the  State  where  the  child  lives. 

4.  Location  of  Absent  Parents:  The  recommendation  advises  Congress  to  connect 
automated  State  child  support  tracking  systems  so  that  there  will  be  a  national  par- 
ent locator  system.  Only  8  States  have  automated  systems.  Connecting  a  broken  or 
non-existent  system  will  not  help  children. 

5.  Funding:  No  additional  funding  was  found  or  suggested,  the  commission  side 
steps  this  issue  by  recommending  that  a  study  be  done.  The  commission  only  rec- 
ommended staffing  studies  and  funding  studies,  and  leaves  the  implementation  of 
the  study  results  to  HHS. 

Senator  Dodd.  Very  good.  Very  good  testimony,  too.  I'm  glad  you 
brought  up  the  visitation  issue.  It's  one  that  a  lot  of  people  ap- 
proach me  on  since  I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  these  is- 
sues and  meeting  with  a  lot  of  people.  We  hear  about  it  a  lot  from 
the  Divorced  Fathers  Association. 

In  fact,  people  come  up  and  whisper  it  to  me.  It's  interesting.  I've 
literally  been  leaving  hearings  here  when  employees  on  the  Hill 
come  over — first  they  start  off  by  saying,  I  want  you  to  know,  I  pay 
my  support.  But  they  also  want  me  to  know  how  deeply  angry  they 
are  over  what  they  perceive  is  their  denial  of  visitation  of  their 
children;  you  know,  Wednesday  nights  and  every  other  weekend 
which  is,  at  best,  pretty  minor. 

I  get  furious  when  I  hear  about  parents,  custodial  parents  par- 
ticularly, who  get  angry  at  their  spouse  or  whatever — and  it's  usu- 
ally— obviously,  they're  divorced.  There  was  a  lot  of  anger  in  most 
cases.  Then  let  the  children  become  privy  to  a  lot  of  that  anger  and 
sort  of  create  allies  one  way  or  the  other,  and  make  it  very  difficult 
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for  noncustodial  parents.  But  that's  no  excuse  not  to  pay  support 
at  all.  That  doesn't  obviate  your  responsibility. 

But  I  happen  to  agree  with  those,  and  I  think  you  do,  by  your 
statement  suggest  that  a  lot  of  these  problems,  in  my  view,  could 
be  resolved  ifthere  was  a  better  understanding  of  the  importance 
that  that  child  deserves  to  have  both  parents  in  their  lives.  Even 
though  the  spouses  didn't  get  along  and  ended  up  breaking  up,  the 
child  ought  not  to  pay  the  price  for  all  of  that.  The  parents 
shouldn't  load  up  those  children  with  a  lot  of  psychological  luggage 
that  they  don't  deserve  to  have. 

I  can't  mandate  visitation  like  I  can  support.  That's  part  of  the 
difficulty  here.  I  get  angry  about  it  when  I  see  what's  going  on,  but 
it's  very  frustrating.  Unless  someone's  got  some  terrific  ideas  on 
how  you  do  that,  it's  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  And  I  can't  legis- 
late love.  I  can't  legislate  that  parents  talk  to  their  children  intel- 
ligently about  the  noncustodial  parent  and  where  they  are.  Those 
are  things  that  people  ought  to  get.  This  is  common  sense. 

You  may  be  feeling  good  if  you're  creating  allies  and  enemies,  but 
in  the  long-term  those  children  are  more  likely  to  resent  the  custo- 
dial parent  who  engages  in  those  kinds  of  activities  during  their 
childhood.  And  as  they  reach  adulthood  and  think  back,  the  custo- 
dial parent  who  played  that  game  pays  the  price,  it's  been  my  expe- 
rience in  talking  with  them. 

So  again,  I'm  just  glad  you  brought  it  up  because  it's  an  issue 
that's  got  to  be  woven  into  this  discussion  as  we  move  forward. 

And  by  the  way,  thank  you  for  telling  your  story,  too.  I  thanked 
Ms.  Demos  for  hers  and  appreciate — and  great  admiration.  You've 
got  lucky  kids  whose  mom  is  as  committed  and  determined  as  you 
nave  been  through  all  of  this. 

Enforcement — and  again,  you  people  are  the  pros  in  this  area. 
Ms.  Cohen,  I'll  begin  with  you.  Share  with  us  some  ideas — and  I 
asked  the  lieutenant  governor  the  question  of  where  he  comes  out 
in  this  debate  and  discussion — and  I'm  simplifying  it  a  bit,  obvi- 
ously— on  the  camps  that  line  up  here:  don't  touch  it  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, only  interstate,  or  take  it  over  entirely.  How  do  you  come 
out  in  this? 

Ms.  Cohen.  I  think  I  agree  with  him  that  I  think  the  interstate 
is  such  a  big  problem  that  I  think  that  definitely  has  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government.  There's  got  to  be  a  way — it  takes 
us  so  long  to  get  orders  between  the  States  and  to  find  somebody 
between  tne  States  that  there's  got  to  be  some  way  to  do  that  on 
a  Federal  level.  I  think  that  in  New  York  we've  very  lucky  that  our 
system  is  pretty  up-to-date  and  we  seem  to  collect  a  lot  of — I  don't 
have  the  figures  here,  but  a  lot  of  money  is  collected.  I  think  within 
the  State  they  do  a  real  good  job.  But  I  think  that  the  Federal  level 
should  be  involved  in  the  interstate  matters. 

Senator  Dodd.  Ms.  Jensen. 

Ms.  Jensen.  We  believe  that  if  the  W-4  system  of  reporting 
when,  wherever  you  go  to  work  in  the  United  States  you  would  list 
your  obligation  and  then  it  would  be  matched  with  a  central  reg- 
istry, would  increase  collections  from  the  current  19  percent  rate 
to  59  percent  rate  because  we  would  have  a  way  of  collecting  sup- 
port from  everyone  who  was  working  and  was  obligated  to  pay. 
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About  59  percent  of  Americans  get  jobs  where  they  receive  a  regu- 
lar paycheck. 

Its  very  dismal  that  after  the  1984  amendments  and  the  1988 
Family  Support  Act  that  only  20  percent  of  the  cases  are  on  income 
withholding  orders,  when  we  have  80  percent  of  the  cases  in  most 
States  in  default.  So  the  cases  are  not  being  processed  under  the 
current  track  down  where  the  nonpayer  works  and  then  send  an 
income  withholding  order.  We  need  to  reverse  that  system  where 
it's  self-reporting  by  the  noncustodial  parent. 

Senator  Dodd.  So  the  interstate  issue  is  you'd  prefer  just  the  W- 
4  approach? 

Ms.  Jensen.  The  W-4  approach  and  definitely  federalization  on 
interstate  cases.  But  we  also  believe  that,  and  we  see  from  our 
membership  that  these  cases  change  over  the  18  years.  You  might 
start  out  where  everyone  lives  in  Ohio,  and  then  one  of  the  parents 
will  move  to  another  State,  and  they  might  move  back  to  Ohio.  So 
I  would  be  concerned  that  with  the  dual  system  you  would  be  try- 
ing to  shuffle  cases  between  the  two.  We'd  rather  see  the  whole 
system  federalized  so  that  it  would  be  equal  across  the  Nation  for 
all  children. 

Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  mention  a  bit  more  of  a  radical  thought 
to  both  of  you.  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving,  one  woman  in  her 
basement — if  everyone  ever  tells  you  one  person  cannot  make  a  dif- 
ference, I  always  cite  that  case.  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver  is  my 
other  example  of  a  woman  with  a  few  children  in  her  backyard 
with  some  physical  disabilities  and  the  Special  Olympics. 

But  we  ended  up  changing  the  laws  around  here — we  didn't  spe- 
cifically, because  obviously  we  don't  have  jurisdiction  over  speed 
limits  and  driving  ages.  But  we  linked  transportation  dollars  to 
States  that  would  raise  the  drinking  age  particularly.  I  think  Sen- 
ator Lautenberg  of  New  Jersey  played  a  pivotal  role  in  that  debate. 

With  States,  for  instance,  that  nave  county  by  county  jurisdic- 
tion— I  guess  there's  some  still  that  do  that — <io  you  think  we 
ought  to  be — this  is  a  pretty  radical  thought.  I  want  you  to  think 
about  this  because  this  will  provoke  some  discussion.  But  should 
we  be  withholding  dollars  to  States  that  don't  do  a  more  effective 
job  in  child  support  collection? 

Ms.  Jensen.  ACES  absolutely  supports  that.  Even  under  the  cur- 
rent penalty  system  to  States,  we've  seen  that  it  does  motivate 
them  to  put  in  place  a  better  program.  For  example,  Ohio,  which 
failed  a  Federal  audit  and  $5  million  was  withheld,  increased  the 
child  support  budget  the  following  year  through  the  legislature  by 
60  percent.  It  was  probably  the  only  thing  that  made  the  State 
make  an  investment.  So  the  Federal  dollars  do  talk  very  loudly. 

The  problem  that  we've  seen  is  that  Federal  dollars  right  now 
are  tied  to  AFDC  money.  So  the  money  that's  cut  is  money  for 
mothers  and  their  children,  the  poorest  on  welfare.  So  the  people 
who  are  not  getting  child  support  enforcement  services  are  the  ones 
that  the  money  is  taken  away  from.  It  needs  to  be  a  different  type 
of  penalty  system. 

Senator  Dodd.  How  about  you,  Ms.  Cohen,  any  comments  on 
that? 

Ms.  Cohen.  No,  I  think  I  just  agree  with  her. 

Senator  Dodd.  Ms.  Demos,  any  thoughts  on  that? 
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Ms.  Demos.  It  is  very  important  to  me  that  whatever  it  takes  to 
enforce  getting  those  moneys  from  those  absent  parents,  that  it 
should  be  done  because  many  parents  will  purposely  relocate  or 
quit  jobs  to  keep  from  paying  those  moneys,  and  it's  unfair.  There 
should  be  some  type  of  law  that  is  imposed  to  keep  the  person  in 
check  as  to  what  they're  supposed  to  do  whether  they  have  a  job 
or  not,  because  if  they  purposely  quit  employment,  that  means  that 
they  can  suffice  or  take  care  of  their  needs  without  working. 

Senator  Dodd.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  both  and  there's  some  discus- 
sion— I'd  like  you  to  get  into  a  discussion  with  each  on  this  on  the 
awards,  the  support  orders,  and  pros  and  cons  of  that  particular 
issue.  In  the  New  York  situation — and  I  know  there  are  schools  of 
thought  on  this,  and  maybe  we'll  begin  with  you,  Ms.  Cohen.  Give 
me  the  pros  and  cons  of  that  argument?  I  think  I  understand — ob- 
viously, the  down  side  of  it  is  obviously  you're  missing  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple where  you  don't  get  them  and  their  needs.  But  tell  me  what 
you 

Ms.  Cohen.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  support  orders? 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes. 

Ms.  Cohen.  New  York  State  has  guidelines  that  they  go  by  for 
each,  according  to  the  income  they  pay  a  certain — it's  17  percent 
for  one  child  and  25  percent  for  the  next  child  out  of  the  father's 
income.  I  have  seen  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  amounts  that  are 
awarded  with  those  guidelines.  So  if  that  can  be  done  federally,  I 
think  that's  a  great  idea. 

Before,  we  have  three  hearing  examiners  in  Monroe  County.  We 
had  one— if  a  respondent  earned  $100  a  week,  one  hearing  exam- 
iner would  order  $5,  the  next  one  would  order  $20,  and  the  next 
one  would  order  $50.  There  was  no  rhyme  or  reason  to  how  much 
they  had  to  pay  except  who  the  hearing  examiner  was.  Now  that 
the  guidelines  are  in  effect,  they  each  pay  the  same  amount  and 
it  makes  more  sense,  and  it  seems  to  work  a  lot  better. 

Senator  Dodd.  What  about  where  you  don't  have  support  orders? 

Ms.  Cohen.  The  ones  that  don't  have  support  orders? 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes. 

Ms.  Cohen.  My  biggest  problem  is  locating  the  fathers,  I  think, 
to  get  the  support  orders.  Many  of  the  respondents  that  I've  looked 

for . 

Senator  Dodd.  I  apologize,  Ms.  Cohen.  I  thought  I  made  it  clear, 
but  what  I'm  talking  about  here  is  the  need  to  have  an  order  to 
participate  in  the  program.  This  is  where  there's  some  debate  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  that.  That's  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Ms.  Cohen.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  helps  to  get  the  clients  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  I  mean,  they  know  that  they  need  that 
support  order  and  a  lot  of  them  go  out  and  get  it.  The  problem  with 
it  is  that  if  the  father  is  deceased  we  can't  have  them  in  our  pro- 
gram. If  the  father  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the  client  looked 
for  him  for  years,  then  she  will  never  be  able  to  participate  in  our 
program,  which  is  really  kind  of  unfortunate  for  those  people  be- 
cause sometimes  they  try  just  as  hard  to  make  their  lives  go  well. 

But  I  think  that  it  has  proven  in  the  study  that  we  have  gotten 
an  increased  amount  of  support  orders  for  the  people  that  want  to 
participate. 
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Senator  Dodd.  I  can  understand  dead.  That  sounds  to  me  like 
the  glaring  discrepancy.  But  tell  me  now  about  the  pro  side  of  it. 
I  mean,  there  is  an  incentive  here  to  go  out  and  find  out  who  these 
people  are.  That  involves  everybody.  If  you  just  write  that  off,  isn't 
there  a  danger  that  you'd  end  up — we  get  to  the  very  point.  Our 
first  line  of  defense  here  has  to  be  to  get  the  noncustodial  absent 
parent  to  participate.  If  we're  basically  going  to  say  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  at  all,  then  we're  back  dipping  into  that  trough  pret- 
ty neavily. 

Tell  me  what's  wrong  with  that  argument. 

Ms.  Cohen.  I  don't  know. 

Ms.  Jensen.  ACES  was  involved  in  the  report  that  you  cited, 
Childhood's  End,  and  of  the  300  single  mothers  that  were  inter- 
viewed in  that  study,  100  percent  have  provided  to  the  child  sup- 
port agency  the  name  of  the  father,  87  percent  have  given  his  ad- 
dress, 67  percent  have  provided  his  Social  Security  number,  and 
around  55  percent  have  given  his  place  of  employment.  Even 
though  the  mother  had  provided  the  State  child  support  agency  all 
this  information  in  most  cases,  we  still  had  a  situation  where  over 
75  percent  of  the  families  did  not  yet  have  any  support  collected 
or  have  any  action  taken  on  their  case  by  the  Government  agency. 

So  unless  we  can  say  to  these  families  that  you're  going  to  be 
guaranteed  that  we're  going  to  do  everything  tnat  we  can,  we're 
going  to  have  a  guaranteed  system  in  place  that  says  that  we've 
done  everything  and  we  can't  locate  him,  and  yet  you're  still  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  child  support  assurance,  I  think  we  shut  out 
the  vast  majority  of  families  if  we  just  leave  things  as  they  are.  It's 
very  important  that  all  families  get  an  opportunity  here  to  become 
self-sufficient,  which  is  what  child  support  assurance  allows. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  don't  disagree.  In  our  legislation  we  would  allow 
parents  actively  seeking  child  support  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Again,  I  can't  tell  you — this  thing  could  blow  right  up  if  it's 
perceived  in  any  way  that  we're  not  serious  that  the  front  line,  the 
defense,  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  line  is  to  get  the 
noncustodial  parent  involved  here.  The  minute  that  people  think  in 
this  country  that  this  is  just  a  shorthanded  way,  a  lot  of  talk  and 
no  action  on  that  front,  this  is  a  dead  issue.  This  program  will 
never  get  off  first  base  at  all.  I'll  just  tell  you  that  right  now. 

So  for  those  of  us  who  care  about  this,  there  really  has  to  be  a 
deep  commitment  to  that.  I  realize  it's  unfortunate  in  some  cases 
we're  going  to  lose  some  folks  in  the  process  who  deserve  to  be 
Drought  in,  but  I  think  it  will  make  a  big  difference  in  building  a 
broad  base  of  support  if  all  of  us  involved  in  this  insist  that  what 
I've  said  is  not  only  rhetorically  the  case,  but  actually  the  case. 

Otherwise,  we'll  have  a  nice  hearing  here,  we'll  have  a  nice  dis- 
cussion, there  will  some  of  you  out  there  that  think  I'm  a  hell  of 
a  United  States  Senator  because  I  care  about  this  stuff,  but  that's 
about  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  won't  get  10  votes  for  this  idea.  I'm  not 
sure  I'd  get  my  own  vote  on  this  idea,  frankly. 

So  it's  very  important  that  we  be  dead  serious  about  this.  That's 
why  this  support  order  issue — I  understand  entirely  what  you're 
saying — but  we  have  to  mean  it  that  when  we  first  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  thing  we  do  before  going  to  bed  at  night  is 
try  and  get  our  hands  on  the  noncustodial  parent  and  get  them  in- 
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volved  in  paying  support.  That's  what's  going  to  make  people  will- 
ing to  support  this  idea  if  they're  convinced  we're  serious  about 
that.  In  the  absence  of  that,  I  think  we've  got  a  real  problem. 

Ms.  Cohen.  One  of  our  biggest  problems  is  the  court  system  in 
Monroe  County  and  just  the  length  of  time  it  takes.  Once  we've  lo- 
cated the  father,  just  getting  the  court  dates  can  take  up  to  3 
months.  Then  if  the  father  or  the  respondent  doesn't  show,  they  ad- 
journ it  for  another  two  or  3  months  so  that  they  can  go  out  and 
serve  them  again.  So  it's  just  the  length  of— if  you're  showing  that 
you're  trying,  you  can  try  for  a  year  or  more.  I  mean,  the  average 
court  case  takes  up  to  a  year  in  our  county. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  realize  that  and  there's  an  economic  disadvan- 
tage. It  takes  money  to  bring  the  actions,  and  it's  easier  to  avoid. 
You  just  have  to  move  around.  And  it  could  drain  limited  resources 
with  the  legal  procedures  as  well.  So  I'm  sensitive — I'm  not  insensi- 
tive to  those  arguments  here  at  all.  But  I'm  just  trying  to  weigh 
the  equities  here  as  we  move  forward. 

I  was  impressed,  Ms.  Demos,  with  your  comments  about  inde- 
pendence. I  mentioned  to  the  lieutenant  governor  the  best  social 
program  I  ever  saw  anybody  create  anyplace,  anytime  was  a  job. 
I  really  believe  that  very  deeply.  And  that  sense  of  independence 
that  you  were  able  to  feel  and  self-sufficiency.  I  wonder  how  impor- 
tant was  it  compared  to  other  elements  of  the  program. 

Ms.  Demos.  It  was  very  important  to  me  because  being  that  I  did 
have  to  be  on  public  assistance  or  the  AFDC  program,  I  didn't  want 
to  feel  like  as  if  I  was  enabled  to  that  program.  It  was  there  just 
as  a  means  of  emergency  assistance  to  me  even  though  it  was 
longer  than  what  I  had  expected,  and  that  had  a  lot  of  things  in 
play.  Employment  was  very,  you  know,  sometimes  hard. 

But  I  was  determined  that  even  though  I  didn't  have  employ- 
ment that  I  wanted,  I  was  willing  to  start  at  a  small  pay  scale  and 
work  my  way  up.  At  this  point  now,  it  is  at  a  comfortable  State, 
but  I  feel  that  I  can  do  better.  I  wasn't  willing  to  stop  at  the  fact 
that  this  program  offered  me  assistance.  It  was  the  initiative  or  the 
motivation  that  I  wanted  to  do  it  for  myself.  I  wanted  to  be  totally 
free  of  the  system  because  in  my  daily  reassurance  to  the  people 
I  work  with  now,  public  assistance  can  be  a  help  to  you  because 
you  need  it,  but  it  can  also  be  a  demonic  force  to  you  as  well  if  you 
allow  it  to  just  be  there  because  vou  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

You  have  to  motivate  yourself  to  free  yourself  from  it,  because  I 
don't  feel  that  I  should  be  limited  to  just  what  someone  says  that 
it's  what  my  allotment  is  from  period  of  a  month  to  another.  I  want 
to  broaden  what  my  horizons  or  my  income  because  I  know  it's  so 
expensive,  and  I  look  forward  to  being  able  to  do  for  my  children 
as  anyone  else  can  do.  And  I'm  looking  into  the  future  of  their  edu- 
cation and  I  know  I  cannot  do  it  with  them  being  on  public  assist- 
ance. 

Senator  Dodd.  How  old  are  your  kids? 

Ms.  Demos.  Sixteen,  13  and  5. 

Senator  Dodd.  You've  got  it  all  right  there. 

Ms.  Demos.  All  boys. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  bet  they  take  good  care  of  their  mother,  too. 
That's  a  good  assurance  program  you've  got  right  there  three  nice 
sons. 
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I  met  with  some  people  in  my  State  at  what  they  call  the  Private 
Industry  Council,  these  PIC  programs.  I  don't  know  how  many  of 
you  are  familiar  with  these  in  the  audience.  But  there  were  no  TV 
cameras,  no  reporters,  and  I  was  talking  to  people  there  about  why 
they  were  in  the  program.  This  was  a  job  training  program  for 
AFDC  recipients.  And  the  best  answer  I've  ever  received — and  I've 
heard  wonderful  testimony,  we've  had  interviews  with  people,  I've 
seen  programs  and  shows. 

I  just  walked  up  to  this  one  woman  there  and  I  said,  why  are 
you  in  this  program  and  why  are  you  doing  this?  She  looked  at  me 
like  I  was  a  bit  crazy,  I  guess.  I  mean,  the  fact  that  she  was  there 
I  suppose  spoke  for  itself.  But  she  looked  at  me  and  she  said,  I've 
got  two  children — she  had  one  three  and  one  five — and  I  want 
them  to  see  their  mother  going  to  work  in  the  morning.  That's  why 
I'm  here.  I  want  them  to  nave  a  role  model  of  someone  who's  self- 
sufficient,  empowered  and  independent,  and  doesn't  have  to  depend 
upon  anybody,  particularly  some  institution  of  Government. 

And  as  I  said,  it  wasn't  for  attribution.  Her  picture  didn't  appear 
on  a  television  screen  that  night  saying  that.  It  was  just  deeply, 
deeply  felt.  And  I  believe  there  are  many  more  people  who  feel  that 
than  most  people  are  aware  of.  I  wish  we  could  get  their  story  out 
more,  because  the  stories  only  report  about  the  people  who  show 
up  in  the  limousine  or  the  taxicab  or  something  else,  and  you  see 
this  well  of  opposition  for  efforts  like  this. 

Whereas,  in  my  view,  the  overwhelming  majority  are  desperately 
trying  to  break  the  shackles  of  that  form  of  slavery,  in  a  sense,  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  use  the  word.  So  I'm  very  interested  in  your 
observations  and  what  that  means  in  terms  of  your  own  sense  of 
confidence  and  independence  and  self-sufficiency.  I  don't  think  you 
can  put  a  value  on  that  in  terms  of  what  it  means  and  means  to 
your  kids  and  their  futures  as  well. 

Well,  I  could  keep  all  three  of  you  here  all  day  with  questions, 
but  we  have  another  panel  to  get  to  as  well.  And  some  of  these 
panelists  may  have  some  additional  ideas  on  the  subject  we've  al- 
ready discussed  here.  But  we're  going  to  be  looking  to  you  for  your 
continued  involvement  and  help  as  we  try  and  shape  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  really  appreciate  your  comments — because  you  do  articulate  the 
pros  and  cons  of  these  issues  and  it's  important  that  people  under- 
stand there  are  two  sides  to  these  issues  as  we  try  and  come  up 
with  an  intelligent  answer  here  that  will  move  us  forward  and  re- 
duce the  staggering  problems  we  see  in  child  support.  So  I  thank 
you  very,  very  much. 

Our  second  panel  this  morning — and  I'm  grateful  for  their  will- 
ingness to  stay  around.  Ill  begin  by  introducing  them.  Robert 
Melia  is  the  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment Program  as  well  the  director  of  strategic  planning  for  the  De- 
partment of  Revenue.  Massachusetts  has  a  highly  automated  child 
support  collection  system  located  in  the  Department  of  Revenue. 
Massachusetts  is  also  considering  a  child  support  assurance  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Melia  will  share  with  the  committee  the  Department  of 
Revenue's  analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  child  support  assur- 
ance. We  thank  you  for  being  with  us. 
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Your  senior  senator,  who's  the  chairman  of  this  full  committee, 
has  a  strong  interest  in  this  subject  matter,  but  has  been  respon- 
sible this  morning  for  the  national  service  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  well  as  one  of  the  nominees,  in  fact,  the  chairperson  for 
the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts.  So  he's  been  tied  up  with 
that  activity,  but  I  know  he'd  want  to  be  here  to  welcome  you  to 
the  committee  and  thank  you  for  being  here. 

Nancy  Duff  Campbell  is  the  co-president  of  the  National  Wom- 
en's Law  Center — no  stranger  to  this  committee.  The  National 
Women's  Law  Center  and  five  other  advocacy  groups  that  work  on 
the  issues  related  to  single  parent  families  have  recently  finished 
a  comprehensive  policy  paper  on  the  child  support  system  entitled, 
A  Vision  of  Child  Support  Reform.  Ms.  Campbell  will  describe  the 
group's  recommendation,  and  we  thank  you  for  being  with  us. 

And  Bob  Lerman;  Dr.  Lerman  is  a  professor  of  economics  and 
chair  of  the  department  of  economics,  American  University.  We 
ought  to  have  you  down  in  the  Budget  Committee.  I  suppose  you 
could  share  with  us  your  views  on  that  if  you'd  like.  Dr.  Lerman 
has  written  extensively  on  poverty  and  equality,  welfare  programs 
and  other  related  issues.  He  recently  published  a  paper  titled, 
Child  Support  Policies,  in  the  Journal  of  Economic  Perspectives. 

We're  very  grateful  to  all  three  of  you  and  your  patience  here 
this  morning.  I  hope  it's  been  interesting  for  you  to  hear  some  of 
the  other  witnesses  as  well.  We'll  begin  in  the  order  that  I've  intro- 
duced you.  Mr.  Melia,  we  appreciate  your  being  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  MELIA,  DIRECTOR  OF  STRATEGIC 
PLANNING,  MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE, 
BOSTON,  MA;  NANCY  DUFF  CAMPBELL,  CO-PRESIDENT,  NA- 
TIONAL WOMEN'S  LAW  CENTER,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  AND 
ROBERT  I.  LERMAN,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS,  THE 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Melia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  noted  earlier  Mas- 
sachusetts is  the  only  State  in  the  Nation  that  combines  its  child 
support  program  and  its  tax  administration  in  one  agency.  That 
means  we're  the  only  State  in  the  Nation  that  really  gets  a  com- 
prehensive overview  of  the  finances  of  single  parent  families. 

Over  the  last  year  we've  created  a  database  on  all  families  with 
child  support  orders  in  Massachusetts  whose  orders  are  managed 
by  the  revenue  department.  It  includes  their  income  tax  returns, 
information  from  the  wage  reporting  system,  child  support  data, 
history  of  AFDC  and  Medicaid  usage. 

We've  used  that  database  to  simulate  what  would  have  happened 
in  Massachusetts  had  a  child  support  assurance  program  been  in 
place  in  1992.  We  simulated  five  different  benefit  levels,  $2,000  a 
year  minimum  assured  benefit,  then  $2,500,  $3,000,  $3,500,  and 
$4,000.  That  would  be  the  benefit  level  for  a  family  with  one  child. 
For  each  additional  child  the  minimum  benefit  would  increase  by 
$500  per  year. 

We  found  out  several  things  that  struck  us  and  I  think  you  also 
will  find  interesting.  First,  the  assured  benefit,  especially  at  the 
higher  levels,  does  result  in  a  significant  reduction  in  the  poverty 
rates  of  children  who  are  in  single  parent  families  where  the  par- 
ent is  working.  Absent  such  an  assurance  program,  about  one-third 
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of  all  families  where  the  mother  is  working  and  not  on  welfare  and 
there  is  a  child  support  order,  about  one-third  of  those  families  live 
below  the  poverty  line. 

An  assured  benefit  program  at  $3,000  cuts  the  poverty  rate 
among  that  population  by  about  25  percent.  Raise  the  assured  ben- 
efit level  to  $4,000  and  it  reduces  the  poverty  rate  by  about  a  third. 
Those  are  very  significant  reductions. 

As  for  the  cost  of  the  program,  perhaps  our  most  interesting  find- 
ing was  that  the  least  expensive  scenario  was  tested,  a  $2,000  op- 
tion, was  not  the  lowest  cost.  In  fact,  it  was  just  about  the  highest 
cost  of  the  five  options.  That's  because  at  $2,000  apparently  the  in- 
centive to  work  instead  of  remain  on  AFDC  is — actually,  there's  not 
enough  of  an  incentive  and  we  found  that  there  was  not  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  AFDC  caseload.  Therefore,  there  was  not  much 
in  the  way  of  AFDC  or  Medicaid  savings  to  help  offset  the  cost  of 
the  assured  benefit. 

Raise  the  benefit  to  $3,000  we  found  that  the  net  cost  to  Govern- 
ment after  factoring  in  those  welfare  savings,  in  fact  goes  down  by 
a  third.  The  $3,000  benefit  level  was  the  feast  expensive  net  cost 
to  Government.  We  pegged  it  at  about  $14  million,  which  is  not  a 
lot  of  money  for  a  Statewide  program  that  offers  the  promise  at 
least  of  a  significant  reduction  in  child  poverty  rates. 

There  are  several  uncertainties  surrounding  this  estimate.  I'd 
like  to  briefly  mention  two  of  them.  One  is,  the  simulation  assumed 
that  you  had  to  have  a  child  support  order  in  order  to  receive  the 
assured  benefit.  There  were  no  exceptions.  You  discussed  with  the 
previous  panel  the  virtues  of  relaxing  that  rule. 

And  again,  while  there  are  some  virtues,  it  would — depending  on 
how  you  relaxed  it  and  depending  on  if  you  could  possibly  define 
cooperation  or  actively  seeking  a  child  support  order,  and  if  it  was 
possible  for  a  bureaucracy  to  really  make  those  fine  distinctions, 
which  I  don't  think  it  is — potentially  the  cost  of  the  program  could 
triple  or  quadruple  or  perhaps  even  go  higher  than  that. 

The  second  uncertainty  is  what  I  call  the  magnet  effect.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  child  support  orders  that  are  not  in  the  IV- 
D  system.  Many  of  them  would  be  attracted  to  the  concept  of  an 
assured  benefit.  If  they  come  into  the  IV-D  system  and  if  there 
order  is  either  not — if  the  Government  is  not  able  to  enforce  the 
order  or  if  the  order  is  lower  than  the  assured  benefit,  that  obvi- 
ously adds  to  the  cost.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  those  uncertain- 
ties, of  course,  is  to  have  a  vigorous  enforcement  program. 

Massachusetts,  as  you  mentioned,  does  have  a  highly  centralized 
and  highly  automated  enforcement  program.  Two  years  ago  we 
made  the  decision  to  basically  abandon  our  previous  way  of  enforc- 
ing child  support  orders,  which  is  the  way  it  s  done  everywhere  else 
in  the  country,  which  is  you  hire  caseworkers,  you  give  them  a 
caseload,  and  you  tell  individual  caseworkers  to  make  individual 
decisions  about  individual  cases  and  do  the  best  they  can  on  their 
own.  We've  been  doing  that  for  20  years  and  the  system  has  clearly 
failed. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  moved  to  an  enforcement  strategy 
that's  much  more  akin  to  how  we  collect  income  taxes.  We  have  de- 
cision rules.  The  computer  searches  various  databases.  If  it  finds 
income  and  assets  of  parents  who  are  delinquent  in  their  child  sup- 
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port  obligation,  it  automatically  moves  to  seize  that  income  or  those 
assets  without  the  necessity  for  a  caseworker  to  lift  a  finger.  In  the 
last  year-and-a-half  it  has  dramatically  improved  compliance  rates 
in  Massachusetts. 

Of  course,  the  authority  of  the  Massachusetts  revenue  depart- 
ment stops  at  the  State  line,  so  we're  not  able  to  extend  this  strat- 
egy to  cases  where  the  father  has  left  Massachusetts.  Only  Con- 
gress can  create  a  framework  for  a  workable  interstate  enforcement 
system.  _ 

Senator  Dodd.  How  expensive  was  it  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Melia.  It  was  not  expensive  at  all.  In  fact,  there  was  prob- 
ably no  net  cost  We  did  incur  some  cost  to  shifting  the  strategy. 
Had  to  buy  more  equipment,  you  had  to  have  some  retraining.  But 
the  system  was  so  vast  more  productive  that  the  productivity  gains 
essentially  paid  for  the  program.  We  didn't  have  to  seek  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  from  the  legislature  to  do  this.  We  could 
squeeze  it  out  of  our  ongoing  operating  budget. 

Senator  Dodd.  Do  you  have  the  numbers  with  you?  From  the  last 
year  where  you  didn't  have  it  to  the  current  period  of  time — what's 
the  improvement  rate  look  like? 

Mr.  Melia.  The  compliance  rate  now  on  cases  where  the  father 
is  in  Massachusetts  is  approaching  80  percent,  which  is  reasonably 

good. 

Senator  Dodd.  And  what  was  it  before? 

Mr.  Melia.  Before  that  we  had  a  difficult  time  measuring  it  be- 
cause we  hadn't  put  all  the  data  together.  Part  of  creating  a  cen- 
tralized system  was  creating  a  database.  The  overall  compliance 
before  was  about  50  percent,  maybe  65  percent  in-State  and  maybe 
in  the  high  30s  out  of  State.  Those  are  my  guesses. 

So  there  was  a  significant  impact  on  compliance,  which  shows 
you,  I  think,  the  power  of  using  the  tax  administration  model  to 
collect  child  support,  although  as  both  the  tax  administrator  and 
a  person  who  runs  the  chila  support  program,  I  have  to  tell  you, 
I'm  not  in  favor  of  transferring  the  program  to  the  IRS.  But  I'm 
sure  you'll  probably  want  to  get  into  that  in  the  question  and  an- 
swer  nhase. 

But  I  know  you  have  two  other  witnesses  so  I'll  end  my  remarks 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Robert  Melia  follows: 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Boh  Mefla.  and  as  the  Director  ol  Strategic  Planning  lor  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Revenue  (DOR),  I  oversee  both  tax  administration  and  chDd 
support  enforcement  efforts. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  child  Support  assurance  proposal.  We  «H  know  that 
the  poorest  ape  group  In  America  Is  children,  one  out  of  four  of  whom  now  Bve  whh  a  single 
parent,  halt  of  them  -  8  million  children  -  wed  below  the  poverty  Ine. 

In  a  single  parent  family,  the  responsibilities  properly  belonging  to  two  people  devolve  onto  one, 
one  who  Is  often  poorly  educated,  young,  female  and  unmarried.  As  opportunities  for 
meaningful,  welt  paying  work  are  out  of  reach  for  many  of  these  young  women,  long  term 
welfare  dependency  becomes  the  only  option  for  too  many  American  lamifies 

Ironically,  the  existing  welfare  system  only  makes  H  harder  for  a  single  parent  to  become  self- 
supporting.  Individuals  who  Iry  to  work  their  way  off  the  welfare  rolls  often  face  marginal  tax 
rates  of  100  percent.  None  of  the  existing  welfare  reforms  --  Job  training,  workfare,  earned 
Income  disregards  -•  has  been  able  to  overcome  the  powerful  disincentive  to  work  that  Is  built 
into  the  very  fabric  of  our  welfare  6y6tem.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  advocates,  academics  and 
lawmakers  are  Interested  in  a  radically  different  way  to  support  single  parent  families:  child 
support  assurance. 

Because  child  support  assurance  has  never  been  tried,  and  because  H  Is  so  fundamentally 
different  from  the  existing  wellare  system,  many  Important  questions  about  this  Idea  are 
unresolved.  Among  the  most  Important  questions  are: 

o   does  child  support  assurance  lift  large  numbers  of  single-parent  families  out  of 
poverty7 

o    will  child  support  assurance  encourage  families  currently  receiving  AFDC  to  find  work 
and  become  self-supporting? 

o  how  much  will  child  support  assurance  cost?  What  can  be  done  to  make  the  program 
as  cost-effective  as  possible? 

o  can  the  existing  patchwork  of  hundreds  of  child  support  enforcement  programs 
properly  administer  child  support  assurance? 

Without  actually  running  tlte  program,  It  la  impossible  to  answer  all  of  these  questions  dellnflrvery. 
But  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Revenue  In  a  position  to  at  least  start  to  answer  these 
questions.  We  are  perhaps  the  only  ngency  hi  the  nation  that  has  access  to  the  Income  tax. 
wage  reporting.  AFDC,  Medicaid  end  child  support  enforcement  databases,  and  we  have  used 
those  databases  to  simulate  the  Impact  of  a  child  support  assurance  program  In  Massachusetts. 
Belore  discussing  the  results,  liowever,  Id  like  to  briefly  outline  our  understanding  of  what, 
.  exactly,  Is  child  support  assurance. 

WHAT  13  CHILD  SUPPORT  ASSURANCE? 
The  Basic  Program 

The  program  has  a  simple  premise:  a  single  parent  family  with  a  child  support  order  would  be 
assured  of  a  minimum  level  of  child  support,  regardless  of  whether  the  government  could  collect 
on  that  order.  In  Its  simplest  form,  the  government  would  pay  a  minimum  child  support  benefit  to 
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a  custodial  parent  on  the  first  ol  each  month.  Government  would  Own  try  to  enlorce  the  child 
support  order.  fl  the  order  Is  enforced,  tlie  government  has  recouped  Its  cost  (assuming  that  the 
child  support  order  is  high  enough  to  cover  the  assured  benefit).  H  the  order  It  not  enforced, 
government  would  have  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  assured  benefit. 

To  understand  how  this  works,  assume  that  the  assured  benefit  level  Is  $300  per  month  and  that 
there  are  two  famines.  Family  A  and  Family  B,  In  the  child  support  system,  neither  of  whom  Is  on 
welfare.  Family  A  has  a  child  support  order  ol  $500  per  month  and  Family  B  an  order  of  $200 
per  month.  It  government  succeeds  In  enforcing  the  $500  order.  It  keeps  $300  to  offset  the  cost 
of  the  assured  benefit  and  passes  the  additional  $200  along  to  Family  A.  Because  the  support 
order  Is  high  enough  to  cover  the  assured  benefit  and  has  boon  Buccesslully  enforced,  there  b 
no  net  cost  to  tire  government.  II  the  government  Is  able  to  enforce  and  coBecl  the  $200  order 
for  FamJry  B.  It  will  keep  the  $200  to  help  offset  the  assured  benellt.  However,  the  government 
writ  still  Incur  a  net  loss  of  $100  on  this  case,  because  Family  B's  support  order  Is  too  low  to  cover 
the  assured  benefit.  It  tlie  government  Is  unable  to  enlorce  cither  order.  «  will  lose  $600. 
Obviously,  this  puts  a  premium  on  a  strong  enforcement  capability. 

If  Family  A  were  on  welfare,  the  assured  child  support  benefits  would  offset  AFDC.  dollar  for 
dollar.  If  Family  As  AFDC  benefits  were  $800  per  month,  the  government  would  send  that 
family  a  $300  child  support  assurance  chock  and  a  $300  AFDC  payment.  So  even  If  government 
fans  to  collect  child  support  lor  families  on  AFDC.  there  Is  no  additional  cost  to  the  government. 

The  guaranteed  child  support  benefit  Is  believed  by  both  advocates  ol  child  support  assurance 
and  labor  economists  to  act  as  a  stimulus  for  more  families  to  work  rather  than  remain  on 
welfare.  The  financial  argument  Is  convincing.  A  single  parent,  working  full-time  and  earning 
$5  00  per  hour,  win  earn  $800  per  month.  II  her  wellam  grant  is  $500  per  month,  she  is  $300 
better  off.  Under  a  system  ol  child  support  assurance,  her  total  Income,  H  she  works,  Increases 
to  $t  .100  per  month.  ($800  In  wages  plus  $300  In  assured  child  support),  making  her  $600 
better  off.  ChM  support  assurance  has  effectively  doubled  her  Incentive  to  work. 

This  scenario  Is  the  simplest  version  ot  child  support  assurance.  If  Congress  were  to  enact  such 
a  program,  ft  would  need  to  consider  such  Issues  as: 

o   Is  a  child  support  order  a  prerequisite  lor  receiving  the  assured  benelit?  Many  single 
parent  lamflles  do  not  have  a  support  order.  In  some  cases,  the  child  support  agency 
has  been  unnblc  to  establish  an  order,  even  though  the  mother  has  provided  detailed 
and  accurate  Information  about  the  father.  In  other  cases,  mothers  have  provided 
Wile  or  no  Information  *hout  the  lather,  making  It  Impossible  lor  the  child  support 
agency  to  establish  an  order.  Should  an  assured  benefit  be  available  to  mothers  who 
cooperate,  even  H  a  support  order  is  never  established?  II  so,  Is  It  possible  for  child 
support  agencies  to  define  and  determine  cooperation  accurately? 

o   should  the  assured  beneia  be  means  tested7  Should  ft  be  taxed? 

o   should  the  benefit  be  available  to  all  families  with  child  support  orders,  regardless  ol 
whether  ttie  mother  has  ramanled  or  has  ever  been  on  AFDC? 

o   if  a  lamlly  Is  on  AFDC.  should  their  AFDC  grant  be  reduced  by  the  amount  ol  the 
assured  d«IH  support  benefit?  For  example,  II  a  lainfly  Is  cunentty  receiving  $500 
per  month  In  AFDC.  should  that  benefit  decline  to  $200  per  month  when  the  lamlly 
begins  to  receive  a  $300  per  month  assured  benellt? 

Our  Simulation 

The  data  presented  hi  this  testimony  result  from  a  simulation  Involving  77,908  Massachusetts 
famines  who  were  In  our  child  support  enforcement  caseload  during  1992   The  families  were 
about  equally  apflt  between  those  receiving  AFDC  and  tlwse  not  receiving  AFDC.  Our  simulation 
was  based  on  the  following  assumptions  about  the  design  ol  the  program: 

o  tlie  custodial  parent  mutt  have  a  child  support  order  In  place  to  qualify  lor  the 
program; 

o   regardless  ot  the  custodial  parents  Income,  he  or  she  would  be  guaranteed  a 
minimum  level  ol  child  support  keyed  to  the  number  ot  cMldren  In  the  lamlly; 

o   the  beneW  would  be  available  to  an  famines  wflh  child  support  orders,  regardless 
of  whether  the  mother  had  remarried  or  had  ever  been  on  AFDC; 

o  each  donar  paid  or  passed  on  to  the  custodial  parent  would  reduce  AFDC 
payments,  H  any.  dollar  for  dollar. 
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We  simulated  five  dlHerent  benefit  levels.  Each  level  contained  n  base  benefit  for  a  family  with 
one  chM,  and  the  base  level  was  Increased  by  $500  per  year  tor  each  additional  child  to  a 
maximum  level  lor  for  or  more  children.  The  Ave  base  benefit  levels  were  $2,000.  $2,500. 
$3,000,  $3,500  and  $4,000. 

POPS  CHILD  SUPPORT  ASSURANCE  REDUCE  POVERTY? 

Families  who  subsist  solely  on  public  assistance  benelrls  win  always  be  poor.  But  famines  where 
one  parent  works  ton  time  should  not  be  poor.  The  first  tesi  of  a  child  support  assurance  plan, 
therefore.  Is  whether  H  significantly  reduces  poverty  among  non  AFDC  families.  Obviously,  the 
larger  the  assured  benefit,  the  greater  the  reduction  In  poverty   In  our  analysis,  we  looked  at 
25,540  lamilies  who  both  filed  ■  1990  Massachusetts  Income  tax  return  and  have  a  child  support 
order  managed  by  the  Department  of  Revenue.  We  estimate  that  33  percent  of  those  families 
Bved  below  the  poverty  line.  The  table  below  slwws  the  Impact  of  a  child  support  assurance  plan 
on  the  poverty  rates  ol  single-parent  families  where  the  parent  Is  working  and  not  receiving  public 
assistance. 

IMPACT  OF  CHILD  9UPPORT  ASSURANCE  ON  POVERTY  RATES 

Base  Benefit  Level  No  assured  benefit  Assured  bene« 

$2,000  33%  29% 

$2,500  33%  28% 

$3,000  33%  26% 

$3,500  33%  25% 

$4,000  33%  22% 

HOW  MUCH  WOULD  A  CHILD  SUPPORT  ASSURANCE  PROQRAM  COST  7 

Three  key  variables  determine  the  cost  of  child  support  assurance:  the  benefit  level,  the 
elledlveness  of  child  support  enforcement,  and  the  labor  response  rate.  I  will  discuss  each  of 
these  elements  In  turn. 

Benefit  Level 

The  benefit  level  affects  the  cost  of  the  program  In  two  ways.  First,  on  a  case  by  case  basis, 
higher  benefit  levels  Increase  the  cost  to  government  If  government  Is  unable  to  enforce  the  child 
support  order  or  H  the  support  order  ts  lower  than  the  assured  benefit.  Second,  higher  assured 
benefit  levels  win  attract  more  cases  Into  the  IV-D  system.  Unfortunately,  there  exist  no  reliable 
data  on  the  number  of  non-IV-D  chBd  support  cases,  the  compliance  rate  for  these  orders  or  the 
average  amount  of  these  orders 

An  assured  benefit  plan  Is  likely  to  attract  two  types  of  cases  Into  the  system.  First,  rl  win  attract 
cases  where  child  support  Is  not  being  paid.  Second.  It  will  attract  cases  where  tho  support 
order  Is  befog  paid,  but  the  amount  of  the  order  Is  less  than  the  assured  benefit. 

Our  simulation  made  no  attempt  to  account  for  non-IV-D  cases.  Therefore,  the  cost  estimates 
presented  here  are  certainly  underestimates.  Whether  these  estimates  are  significantly 
underestimated  primarily  depends  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  child  support  enforcement 
system.  If  the  system  Is  able  to  enforce  and/or  modify  non-IV-D  cases  that  ore  attracted  to  the 
assured  benefit,  then  the  additional  cost  Is  likely  to  be  modest.  .If  the  system  Is  unable  to 
handle  the  Increased  workload,  then  the  true  costs  may  prove  to  be  significantly  higher  than  the 
costs  presented  hers. 
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Effective  Enforcement 


fn  1992.  the  Department  of  Revenue  managed  an  average  caseload  of  85,000  current  child 
support  orders.  We  collected  69  percent  of  the  total  amount  due  on  those  cases,  and  the  cost 
estimates  presented  here  are  baeed  on  our  actual  1992  compliance  rate:  59  percent. 

However,  we  are  steadily  Increasing  our  compliance  rate.  La3t  month,  we  won  a  Ford 
.  Foundation  Innovations  In  State  and  Local  Government  competition  for  our  arjgtesstVe  and 
•elfective  use  of  computers  to  collect  child  support  In  March  1P93.  we  Issued  a  "new  hire" 
regulation  that  requires  alt  employers  to  report  new  hires  to  the  Department  of  Revenue  within 
two  weeks  ol  their  date  of  hire.  We  have  coupled  this  new  hire  database  whh  the  ability  to  Issue 
computerized  wage  assignments.  As  « resutl,  we  catch  up  whh  most  obligors  within  two  weeks 
of  their  changing  Jobs.  We  ateo  began  a  computerized  bank  levy  program  In  1993  that  allows  us 
to  levy  tha  Massaclnjsetts  bank  accounts  of  virtually  every  child  support  delinquent  tn  our 
caseload   We  think  thai  these  artd  other  Innovations  will  increase  our  1993  compliance  rate  to  65 
percent  A  higher  compliance  rate  obviously  reduces  Hie  cost  oi  a  child  support  assurance 
program. 

Labor  Response  flat* 

Both  economic  theory  and  common  sense  tell  us  that  a  child  support  assurance  program  will 
encourage  famlfles  currently  on  AFDC  to  find  employment,  because  the  combination  ol  wages 
plus  an  assured  child  support  benefit  wilt  make  a  family  better  off  than  they  would  be  If  they 
remained  on  welfare    Economists  call  this  the  labor  response  effect;  if  a  person  thinks  she  Is 
better  off  by  working  more,  she  b  likely  to  want  to  work  more. 

To  try  to  quantify  tills  effect,  we  have  adapted  work  done  In  Wisconsin  in  1990  by  Irwin  Garflnkle, 
Philip  Robins,  Pat  Wong  and  Daniel  Meyer  for  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty.  3ased  on 
their  work,  we  estimated  the  percentage  reduction  tn  the  Massachusetts  AFDC  caseload,  gh/en 
various  levels  ol  assured  child  support  benefits.  The  table  below  presents  our  results: 

Impact  of  Child  Support  Assurance  on  the  Massachusetts  AFDC  Caseload 

Assured  Benefit  Level  Decrease  in  AFDC  Caseload 

$2,000  0.40% 

$2,500  1.83% 

$3,000  3.38% 

$3,500  4.38% 

$4,000  5.38% 

Note  that  the  Impact  on  the  AFDC  caseload  rises  dramatically  as  the  level  ol  the  assured  benefit 
goes  ujx  For  example,  the  Impact  on  the  AFDC  caseload  of  a  $4,000  assured  benelit  is  13  times 
greater  than  the  Impact  of  a  $2,000  assured  benelft  level.  As  AFDC  and  Medicaid  savings  help 

offset  the  cost  of  an  assured  benofH  program,  this  chart  suggests  that  the  least  expensive 
assured  benefit  program  is  not  necessarily  the  program  with  Ihe  lowest  benefit,  but  Is  the 
program  where  the  impact  on  the  AFDC  caseload  Is  proportionately  the  greatest. 

Costs  of  our  Simulated  Program* 

The  ohan  on  Ihe  next  page  shows  the  results  ol  our  simulation  and  indicates  that  the  least 
expensive  plan  b  the  one  In  which  the  base  benefit  is  set  at  $3,000.  A  quick  walk-through 
shows  why. 

tn  each  version,  child  support  assurance  Is  paid  to  77, 904  lamfHes.  (We  had  an  average 
oar-cioad  of  84.367  in  1B92.  bul  come  mothers  have  chfldien  by  more  than  one  father.  As  these 
mothers  would  receive  only  one  assured  benefit,  we  based  our  simulation  the  number  ol  families, 
not  the  number  of  cases.)  At  the  $3,000  benefit  level,  $77.9  million  more  In  assured  benefits  is 
paid  out  than  at  the  $2,000  level.  However,  money  that  k  paid  out  to  AFDC  families  b  offset, 
dollar  for  dollar,  against  AFDC  benefits,  thereby  reducing  ttie  gap  between  the  cost  of  a  $3,000 
program  and  the  cost  of  a  $2,000  program  from  $77.9  million  to  $46.9  million.  Moreover,  while 
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an  additional  $46.9  million  In  assured  benefits  Is  pnW  out  to  non-AFDC  families  under  the  $3,000 
benefit  level,  Rome  of  ihat  money  Is  recouped  from  obligors,  reducing  the  gap  between  the  two 
programs  to  $26  9  minion,  finally,  the  $2,000  assured  benefit  has  very  little  Impact  on  the  AFDC 
caseload,  with  the  result  that  AFDC  and  Medicaid  savings  under  this  scenario  are  |uat  $4.6 
million.  In  contrast,  the  $3,000  assured  benefit  has  ■  significant  Impact  on  |he  caseload, 
producing  $38  6  million  In  savings.  After  taking  these  savings  Into  account,  the  $3,000  assured 
benefit  program  has  a  net  cost  ot  about  $14.1  mlflton.  about  orm-trdrd  less  than  the  net  cost  of 
the  $2,000  program. 

Another  point  worth  emphasizing  Is  leverage.  At  (he  $3,000  benefit  level,  lamffles  receive  $52.6 
mlfflon  in  child  support  that  Is  not  recouped  by  the  government    But  the  net  cost  ol  the  program, 
after  recoupment  from  obflgors  and  AFDC  mid  Medicaid  savings.  Is  just  $14.1  million.  This 
means  that  government  Is  able  to  leverage  the  desire  ol  (amities  to  get  olf  welfare  (the  labor 
response  rate,  In  economic  jargon)  to  provide  almost  four  dollars  In  benefits  to  single  parent 
famines  for  every  dollar  ol  net  government  cost.  There  are  few,  if  any,  ami  poverty  programs 
with  this  type  of  leverage. 

Two  other  points  are  also  worth  mentioning.  First,  at  the  $3,000  benefit  level.  fcJst  over  half  of  all 
Massachusetts  support  ordere  are  less  than  the  assured  benefit  level.  This  means  that 
government  win  be  left  with  some  cost  for  these  cases,  even  H  enforcement  were  100  percent 
effective.  Also,  en  assured  benefit  level  will  need  to  Increase  over  time,  to  keep  up  With  both 
Inflation  and  with  any  Increases  In  AFDC  benellts   If  the  assured  benefit  does  not  keep  pace, 
there  will  be  less  of  an  Incentive  for  families  to  lorego  welfare  and  opt  lor  a  combination  of  wages 
and  child  support.  This  means  that  advocates  ol  child  support  assurance  should  also  push  for  an 
efficient  method  ol  ad|ustlng  child  support  orders  60  Ihat  support  orders  kr*p  pace  with  obligors" 
ability  to  pay.  A  reennt  demonstration  project  conducted  In  four  states  strongly  suggests  that  the 
existing  |tidlclal  and  quasi-judicial  processes  simply  cannot  review  and  modify  child  support  cases 
whh  the  speed  and  efficiency  Ihat  would  be  demanded  under  a  child  support  assurance  program. 

Second,  while  only  one-third  ol  DOR'S  obligors  five  outside  of  Massachusetts,  this  part  of  our 
caseload  adds  more  to  the  cost  of  child  support  assurance  than  does  the  two-thirds  of  the 
caseload  In  which  the  obligor  lives  In  Massachusetts.  This  underscores  the  need  lor  Congress  to 
create  a  workable  Interstate  chfld  support  enforcement  system. 
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CHILD  SUPPORT  ASSURANCE 
ANALYSIS  OF  COSTS 


MMnumAnmdlm* 
$2,000       $2,500       $3,000      $3,500       $4,000 


NUMBER  OF  FAMIUES  WITH  A  CHRP  SUPPORT  ORDER 
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$2,405 
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$2,905 

77.908 
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77,908 
$3,905 

77,908 
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TOTAL  ASSURED  BENEFIT  PAID  (mMlonJi 
AMOUNT  OFFSET  AGANST  AFDC  BE NEFTS 

$1874 
$97.1 

$226J 

$114.2 

$285.3 

$128  1 

$304.2 

$143.2 

$343.2 

$157.5 

ASSURED  BE NHTT  PA©  TO  NON-AFDC  FAMUES 
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$90.3 
$646 

$112.1 

$747 
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$921 
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UNRECOUPED  ASSURED  BENEFITS 

AFDC/MEDICAIO  SAVINGS 

$25.7 
$4.6 

$37.4 
$17.4 

$52.4 
$38.5 

188.9 

$49  9 

$87.1 

$61.3 

NET  COST 


$21.1  $20.0         $14.1         $19.0         $25.8 
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CHIU)  SUPPORT  ASSURANCE 
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REFORMS  TO  LOWER  THE  COST  OF  A  CHILD  SUPPORT  ASSURANCE  PROGRAM 


There  are  enough  uncertainties  surrounding  the  cost  of  a  child  support  assurance  program  to 
make  any  de Iter!  conscious  member  of  Congress  lliink  twice  before  enacting  such  a  program. 
The  best  way  to  remove  these  uncertainties  ts  to  strengthen  the  existing  child  support 
enforcement  system.  Congress  ts  now  faced  with  hundreds  of  proposed  child  support  reforms. 
The  U.S.  Commission  on  Interstate  Chad  Support  alone  recommends  more  than  100  different 
reforms.  Based  on  the  Massachusetts  experience,  however,  there  are  Just  six  reforms  that  are 
critical  to  creating  a  child  support  system  that  works.  Several  of  these  reforms  are  already  In 
place  In  Massachusetts:  and  won  ua  the  Fond  Foundation  award.  Two  others  would  create  the 
logal  Iramework  for  extending  Massachusetts'  aggressive,  computerized  enforcement  techniques 
across  state  lines.  Fortunately,  the  same  reforms  that  win  strengthen  the  existing  child 
support  enforcement  system  win  also  make  ft  easier  to  administer  a  child  support  assuranoe 
program,  as  If  discuss  In  the  fins!  portion  of  my  testimony.  The  six  key  reforms  are: 

o     Report  New  Hires  :  We  estimate  that  a  national  system  of  now  hire  reporting  would 
Increase  child  support  collections  by  about  $2  billion  annually  at  a  cost  ol  $10  million. 
Tills  200  to  1  benefit/cost  ratio.  In  contrast  to  the  existing  3.8:1  ratio,  demonstrates 
the  power  of  transferring  a  lax  administration  enforcement  strategy  to  child 
support. 

o     Provide  Access  to  IRS  Data:  Much  of  the  information  used  by  DOR  to  Identify 
obligors'  income  and  assets  was  reported  to  DOR  for  both  lax  and  child  support 
enforcement  purposes,  tf  access  lo  Massachusetts  true  data  was  the  key  to 
Increasing  compliance  rates  lo  60  percent  for  obligors  living  In  Massachusetts, 
access  to  IRS  data  Is  the  key  to  a  national  compliance  rate  of  60  percent  This 
Is  the  reason  that  some  advocates  are  urging  Congress  to  transfer  the  child  support 
enforcement  program  to  the  IRS.  However,  It  will  cost  tar  less,  and  we'll  see  results 
far  more  quickly.  H  we  transfer  IRS  data  to  existing  chid  support  enforcement 
programs  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

o     Automats  Enforcement:  Switching  from  a  caseworker-based  system  to  automated 
enforcement  rs  a  fundamental  prerequisite  lo  Improving  the  program.  WHhoul  this 
switch  In  strategy,  child  support  programs  wll  be  unable  to  make  effective  use  of.new 
Nre  and  lax  data. 
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Consolidate  Programs  at  th*  Stat*  Level:  The  Income,  asset  and  location  data 
needed  to  run  an  automated  program  Is  organized  primarily  at  the  stale  level 
County-based  programs  are  loo  fragmented  to  make  good  use  of  Ibis  data. 

Give  Full  Faith  and  Credit:  Getting  one  state  to  enlorce  a  wage  withholding  order 
Issued  In  Another  state  9  court  Is  notoriously  awkward  and  time  consuming.  Often 
conflicting  orders  result,  complicating  both  automated  and  manual  enforcement 
efforts.  We  recommend  that  Congress  adopt  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Interstate 
Chad  Support's  proposal,  under  which  employers  would  be  required  to  honor  an 
Issued  by  another  state,  as  well  as  the  UIFSA  "one  order,  one  place,  on*  time" 
provision. 

Us*  Administrative  Liens  Across  Stat*  Unes:  Federal  law  already  requires 
each  state  to  use  Bens  to  collect  past-duo  support.  However,  most  child  support 
enforcement  agencies  do  not  have  the  authority  to  Issue  a  lien  administratively. 
Because  past  due  support  has  the  status  of  a  court  judgment,  ft  makes  no 
sense  to  go  back  to  court  to  obtain  a  Hen.  Doing  so  when  a  Judgment 
already  exists  wastes  the  resources  ol  courts  and  child  support  enforcement 
apenclos  end  causes  unnecessary  delays    We  recommend  that  Congress 
require  the  vas  of  administrative  Hens  and  that  they  be  valid  throughout  the 
U.S.  Under  the  present  system,  arrears  In  Interstate  cases  are  collected 
at  a  snarl's  pace  through  wage  withholding.  Once  administrative  liens  are 
available,  collection  of  arrears  In  Interstate  cases  will  be  revolutionized. 


CAN  WE  EFFECTIVELY  ADMINISTER  SUCH  A  PROGRAM? 


Thus  far,  most  of  the  Impetus  for  child  support  assurance  has  come  from  academics  and 
advocates.  Most  of  Hie  people  who  actually  run  child  support  entorcemrmt  programs  are 
spending  atl  of  their  time  trying  to  Implement  the  many  provisions  ol  the  Family  Support  Ad  ol 
1S88  and  staying  one  step  ahead  ol  federal  financial  sanction.  But  there  are  very  serious 
8dmlnlclratlve  Issues  that  must  bo  examined  before  moving  torward  with  a  child  support 
assurance  program,  even  on  a  pilot  basts,  I'd  like  to  raise  four  such  issues.  These  are  not  the 
only,  Rnd  perhaps  not  even  the  most,  Important  administrative  Issues,  but  they  wHI  serve  to 
Illustrate  the  pftlalls  that  await  the  unwary. 

The  first  Issue  Is  Hie  magnet  effect.  Proposals  have  been  put  forth  In  Congress  to  pilot  child 
support  assurance  In  several  states  or  counties.  As  I  have  discussed  earlier,  a  low  child  support 
assurance  level  ha6  very  fhTle  Impact  on  the  AFDC  caseload  and  does  relatively  little  to  ease 
poverty  among  tingle  parent  families.  Therefore  It  makes  most  sense  to  pilot  a  program  with 
fairly  high  benefit  levels,  eay  $3,000  or  more.  However,  such  high  benefit  levels  will  surely  cause 
single  parent  lamlHes  to  move  to  the  Jurisdictions  whete  Ihe  pilot  programs  are  being  run.  The 
average  single  parent  Iwusehold  where  the  parent  works  and  19  not  on  public  assistance  has  sn 
Income  ol  about  $15,000.  A  $3,000  or  $4,000  benelft  -•  lax  free  •■  would  certainly  be  worth 
moving  tor.  This  is  especially  tiue  H  Congress  chooses  to  pilot  the  program  on  a  county  basis 
and  not  a  state  basis.  (Many  stales  have  county-run  child  support  programs.)  Most  people  can 
move  less  than  twenty  miles  and  be  in  another  county.  This  means  they  can  keop  their  existing 
Job.  move  a  couple  ol  towns  over,  and  Increase  their  total  lamlty  Income  by  20  to  30  percent.  As 
a  result,  pilot  programs  -  especially  county  based  programs  -  are  unlikely  to  ahed  much  Hght 
on  the  true  cost  of  running  a  national  child  support  assurance  program. 

Second,  Congress  win  be  templed  -  and  pressured  -  to  allow  lamltles  to  receive  the  assured 
benefit  even  H  they  do  not  have  a  child  support  order.  Most  child  support  enforcement  workers 
believe  that  custodial  parents  often  purposely  withhold  Information  about  the  Identity  ol  the 
father.  TM3  allows  the  family  to  receive  AFDC  benefits  and  possibly  recorve  oll-lhe  books  child 
support  payments  from  the  father.  Alternatively,  If  the  relationship  between  the  parents  has  bean 
severed  or  Is  severely  strained,  the  custodial  parent  may  not  want  the  lather  to  have  any  contact 
with  the  chlM  and  may  leel  that  withholding  Information  about  the  Identity  ol  the  lather  will 
achieve  that  goal.  If  child  support  assurance  can  be  obtained  without  a  child  support  order.  chBd 
eupport  assurance  may  discourage  paternity  establishment  and  may  prove  to  be  vastly  more 
expensive  than  the  estimate  presented  here. 

Third  the  child  support  enforcemenl  Recounting  system  Is  already  a  nightmare.  Issues  such  as 
AFDC  arrears,  non  AFDC  anears.  multiple  lamltles  and  the  DEFRA  disregard  make  It  very 
difficult  to  dlstrbute  and  account  for  child  support  collection  properly.    It  Is  possible  that 
overlaying  another  accounting  system  onto  the  exlsllng  system  will  break  the  camel  s  back.  Two 
months  ego  we  attempted  to  simulate  a  new  accounting  system  that  would  take  into  account  th* 
added  complexity  ol  child  support  assurance.  The  simulation  was  run  on  a  powerful  computer 
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that  we  normafry  reserve  for  esiimatlng  the  Impact  of  (ax  changes  on  (he  Massachusetts 
economy.  Sixty-five  hows  and  2.3  trillion  Instructions  later,  the  computer  was  unable  to  complete 
the  simulation. 

Fourth,  child  support  assurance  would  require  changes  In  how  the  federal  government  finances 
the  program.  Currently,  federal  law  favors  AFDC  collection  and  limits  federal  Incentive  payments 
for  non  AFDC  cases.  Presumably  thle  Is  done  on  the  theory  that  AfDC  collections  save  the 
government  money  but  non-AFDC  collections  do  not  result  In  any  savings.  Under  child  support 
assurance,  them  would  be  no  reason  to  continue  this  arrangement,  as  the  government  would 
directly  lose  money  on  non-AFDC  cases  where  a  ooReotron  is  not  made  just  as  It  would  on  AFDC 
eases. 

These  four  Issues  are  prohabty  surmountable.  But  they  highlight  the  practical  difficulties  Involved 
in  taking  a  loosely  defined  concept  end  actually  making  It  work.  Child  support  assurance  Is  tike 
the  ads  for  the  new  Chrysler  cars:  ft  changes  everything.  Child  support  assurance  cannot  simply 
be  bolted  onto  the  existing  child  support  enforcement  program.  II  Congress  Is  serious  ebout 
making  chltd  support  assurance  work,  Congress  must  recognize  it  for  what  it  is  --  a  dramatically 
different  program  from  anything  we  have  In  place  now  -  and  give  It  the  careful  thought  and 
scrutiny  thai  such  a  program  deserves. 
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Senator  Dodd.  Ill  save  that  as  my  first  question. 

Ms.  Campbell. 

Ms.  Campbell.  Thank  you,  Senator  Dodd.  I'm  happy  to  be  here 
today  and  thank  you  again  for  your  leadership  not  only  on  this 
issue  but  on  family  medical  leave,  child  care,  and  all  the  other  is- 
sues that  we've  worked  on  together. 

I  was  about  to  start  by  saying  that  I  think  Massachusetts  has 
made  the  case  for  a  federalized  program  until  we  got  to  the  last 
colloquy.  I  hope  that  in  part  the  concern  is  that,  of  course,  you  have 
to  have  some  mix  of  the  sort  of  tax  mentality  and  the  social  service 
mentality  for  any  kind  of  child  support  program  to  work,  particu- 
larly one  that  is  trying  to  couple  an  assurance  notion  with  a  strong- 
er enforcement  notion. 

As  you  noted,  we've  been  working  together  with  several  groups 
really  over  a  period  of  10  years,  surviving  most  of  the  congressional 
legislation,  and  trying  to  push  for  better  child  support  enforcement 
and  better  results.  I  think  that  our  concern  right  now  is  that  basi- 
cally the  numbers  have  not  changed  dramatically  since  1978.  This 
program  has  been  in  effect,  essentially  since  1975,  and  we  just  are 
not  seeing  results. 

So  I  thmk  that  is  probably  the  strongest  reason  why  we  support 
a  federalized  collection  and  enforcement  system,  coupled  with  child 
support  assurance,  and  more  resources  for  the  States  so  that  they 
can  continue  the  important  role  of  establishing  paternity,  handling 
divorces  and  separation  agreements,  doing  outreach  to  families, 
and  putting  in  place  the  orders  that  then  the  Federal  Government 
can  help  to  collect  and  enforce. 

So  we  want  to  emphasize  that  when  we  talk  about  federalization, 
it's  sort  of  a  myth.  We  have  a  federalized  system  now.  The  question 
is,  how  federalized  are  we  going  to  be  and  what  parts?  And  our 
sense  is  that  the  Federal  Government  can  best  do  some  functions 
and  the  States  can  best  do  some  functions.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
to  divide  those  functions. 

The  biggest  problem,  of  course,  as  the  previous  panel  articulated, 
being  interstate.  And  indeed,  as  Massachusetts  has  seen,  they  can 
get  to  80  percent  within  the  borders,  but  when  it  comes  to  inter- 
state, if  you  don't  involve  the  Federal  Government  in  a  more  cen- 
tralized system  with  a  bigger  database,  it's  just  not  going  to  work. 
So  we  really  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  that  level  that  we're  talk- 
ing about  the  Federal  Government.  We're  talking  about  continuing 
a  State  role  very  strongly  in  enforcement. 

I  totally  agree  with  you  that  you  cannot  have  a  child  support  as- 
surance system  that's  going  to  work  until  you  get  the  enforcement 
part  of  this  working.  That  includes,  obviously  in  many  instances, 
establishing  paternity  at  a  higher  rate  than  we're  doing  today. 

So  I  think  that  our  sense  is  that  if  you  did  have  such  a  collection 
system,  and  that  if  you  did  house  it  in  the  IRS,  that  you  could  dra- 
matically improve  enforcement  and  collection  in  this  country,  and 
that  you  would  begin  to  have  the  resources  to  help  the  States  more 
and  to  develop  a  child  support  assurance  system  that  would  begin 
to  address  the  poverty  problems  that  Massachusetts  has  shown 

Senator  Dodd.  The  thought  occurred  to  me,  too,  in  this  regard, 
the  mobility  statistics  are  growing  all  the  time.  I  think  the  average 
person  or  family  moves  once  every  5  years  or  something  like  that. 
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And  one  of  our  witnesses — I  forget  which  one  it  was  on  the  pre- 
vious panel — talked  about  how  people  pack  up  and  move  out,  and 
I  suspect  in  many  cases  one  of  the  motivating  factors  for  doing  so 
is  avoidance.  It  may  not  be  the  only  one,  but  it's  a  big  one. 

And  at  the  very  time  we're  trying  to  have  parents  that  should, 
even  if  they  are  divorced  or  separated,  be  near  each  other,  if  you 
had  a  system  out  there  that  said,  look,  you  can  run  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Connecticut  to  Idaho,  wherever  you  want,  that's  your 
business.  But  as  long  as  you  know  in  the  process,  it's  going  to  make 
no  difference  if  you  move  a  block  away  or  3,000  miles  away,  the 
effect  is  the  same.  I  suspect  you  may  slow  down  a  lot  of  that  mov- 
ing around,  and  you  end  up  keeping  parents  closer  to  their  children 
physically. 

I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt  your  testimony,  but  it  just  occurred  to 
me  that  the  benefits  of  this,  beyond  collecting  what  we  need  to, 
may  have  a  better  impact  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  reconciliation 
between  children  and  parents,  and  spouses  learning  to  live  with 
each  other  in  the  sense  of  knowing  they've  got  a  common  offspring 
they're  going  to  have  to  spend  some  time  with  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

Ms.  Campbell.  I  think  that's  absolutely  right.  I  think  that  that's 
one  reason  why,  as  Gerry  Jensen  said  as  well,  it's  very  hard  to  say, 
let's  federalize  interstate,  because  somebody  is  interstate  1  day  and 
not  the  next  day.  That's  why  we  think  that  really  the  whole  collec- 
tion and  enforcement  scheme  has  to  be  federalized. 

Let  me  stop  here  and  come  back  to  some  of  these  issues  on  ques- 
tions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Nancy  Duff  Campbell  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Nancy  Duff  Campbell 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Women's  Law  Center.  The  Center 
is  a  non-profit  organization  that  has  been  working  since  1912  to  advance  and  pro- 
tect women's  legal  rights.  The  Center  focuses  on  major  policy  areas  of  importance 
to  women  and  their  families,  including  child  support,  employment,  education,  repro- 
ductive rights  and  health,  child  and  adult  dependent  care,  public  assistance,  tax  re- 
form, and  Social  Security — with  special  attention  given  to  the  concerns  of  low-in- 
come women. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  the  attached  statement,  "A  Vision  for  Child 
Support  Reform,"  which  represents  the  combined  judgment  of  the  National  Women's 
Law  Center,  Ayuda,  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy,  Children's  Defense  Fund, 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  and  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund  on  the  changes  that  are 
needed  in  the  current  child  support  system  to  improve  its  effectiveness.  Several  of 
our  organizations  have  been  working  together  on  child  support  issues  for  over  10 
years.  We  strongly  believe  that  child  support  assurance,  coupled  with  aggressive, 
improved  enforcement  of  child  support  obligations,  is  essential.  Our  vision  state- 
ment provides  a  pragmatic  blueprint  for  reform  of  the  child  support  system  in  the 
key  areas  where  it  is  needed:  enforcement;  child  support  assurance;  outreach;  pater- 
nity establishment;  uniform  national  guidelines;  expedited  processes;  medical  sup- 
port; and  provision  of  adequate  resources,  training,  and  auditing  procedures  to  make 
the  system  work. 

I  have  been  asked  today  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  design  of  a  child  support 
assurance  program  and  the  benefits  of  such  a  program  to  children  in  single-parent 
families,  as  well  as  the  improved  enforcement  mechanisms  that  are  essential  for  a 
child  support  assurance  program  to  be  effective.  My  testimony  will,  in  large  part, 
summarize  the  child  support  assurance  and  enforcement  sections  of  "A  Vision  for 
Child  Support  Reform. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  CHILD  SUPPORT 


As  this  subcommittee  well  knows,  we  are  facing  a  crisis  in  child  support. 

In  1991,  25  percent  of  all  children  in  the  United  States  lived  in  a  one-parent  fam- 
ily, compared  with  12  percent  in  1970.  Current  projections  are  that  more  than  half 
of  all  children  born  today  will  spend  some  time  m  a  single-parent  family  before 
reaching  age  18. 

The  poverty  rate  of  children  in  single-parent,  female-headed  families  is  also  dra- 
matic— over  50  percent.  Millions  of  additional  families  live  close  to  the  poverty  line. 
The  dire  economic  strait  of  single-parent  families  is  attributable,  at  least  in  part, 
to  a  lack  of  child  support.  In  1990,  fewer  than  60  percent  of  custodial-mother  fami- 
lies had  a  child  support  award  in  place,  and  half  of  these  families  received  no  sup- 
port at  all  or  less  than  the  full  amount  due.  For  those  families  who  received  child 
support,  the  average  amount  was  under  $3,000. 

In  1989  alone,  $5.1  billion  that  was  due  in  child  support  from  noncustodial  fathers 
went  uncollected.  And  for  FY  1991,  Federal-State  child  support  agencies  reported 
that  collections  had  been  obtained  in  only  19.3  percent  of  their  cases.  Clearly  our 
child  support  system  is  failing  America's  families. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  ASSURANCE 

Child  support  assurance  is  a  bold,  new  strategy  for  addressing  the  problems  of 
the  current  child  support  system.  It  reinforces  parental  responsibility  by  insisting 
that  our  children  receive  child  support.  At  the  same  time,  it  protects  children  when 
parents  are  unable  or  fail  to  pay  support. 

Under  child  support  assurance,  the  government  provides  an  assured  child  support 
benefit  on  behalf  of  any  child  who  has  been  awarded  support  but  whose 
noncustodial  parent  fails  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  amount  owed.  The  assured 
benefit  is  equal  to  a  fixed  benefit  amount  that  varies  according  to  family  size,  less 
the  amount  of  child  support  collected. 

Child  support  assurance  is  a  new  concept,  but  it  builds  on  a  concept  already  deep- 
ly embedded  in  American  social  policy— the  Social  Security  system.  Just  as  Social 
Security  insurance  protects  against  the  inability  of  parents  to  support  their  families 
due  to  disability,  death  or  retirement,  child  support  assurance  protects  against  the 
inability  or  failure  of  parents  to  support  their  families  due  to  divorce  or  separation. 

Child  support  assurance  provides  families  with  the  economic  security  that  is  lack- 
ing in  the  current  child  support  system  by  making  up  the  difference  between  the 
assured  benefit  amount  and  the  amount  of  child  support  paid.  The  assured  benefit 
would  be  available  to  all  noncustodial  parents  and  their  children,  not  just  those  who 
might  be  eligible  for  public  assistance.  For  those  families  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance, it  would  provide  a  benefit  not  subject  to  work  disincentives  or  the  stigma  that 
is  unfortunately  attached  to  the  receipt  of  means-tested  benefits.  As  such,  it  would 
afford  AFDC  mothers  a  realistic  chance  of  moving  off  welfare  to  support  their  fami- 
lies through  a  combination  of  child  support,  earnings  from  employment,  and  (if 
needed)  the  assured  child  support  benefit. 

At  the  same  time,  child  support  assurance  focuses  attention  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  noncustodial  parent  for  children's  economic  insecurity.  Too  often  only  the  cus- 
todial parent  is  blamed  for  generating  insufficient  income  to  adequately  support  the 
children.  Child  support  assurance,  however,  is  premised  on  much  stronger  child  sup- 
port enforcement,  sending  a  message  that  both  parents  are  responsible  for  a  chilovs 
support.  Moreover,  the  noncustodial  parent  would  be  encouraged  to  pay  by  the 
knowledge  that  child  support  payments  made  would  benefit  the  children  and  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  assured  benefit  in  cases  where,  because  of  the  parent's  low  in- 
come, the  award  was  less  than  the  assured  benefit  amount. 

1.  Implementing  Child  Support  Assurance 

Mr.  Chairman  we  believe  that  universal  child  support  assurance  should  be  put 
into  place  now  so  that  another  generation  of  children  does  not  have  to  wait  for  na- 
tional policy  to  catch  up  with  changed  needs  and  changed  demographics.  Despite  ef- 
forts to  make  child  support  cushion  the  economic  loss  caused  by  the  absence  of  a 
parent,  in  too  many  cases  it  simply  does  not  provide  a  regular,  reliable  source  of 
income  to  the  chilovs  household.  We  can — and  must — improve  our  efforts  to  collect 
child  support,  but  children  should  not  be  asked  to  bear  the  burden  of  our  failures. 

A  universal  child  support  assurance  program  can  be  phased  in  (the  practice  that 
was  followed  in  extending  Medicaid  coverage  to  non-welfare,  low-income  children). 
Such  a  phase-in  would  logically  begin  with  the  youngest  children  whose  custodial 
parents  face  the  greatest  barriers  to  full-time  work  and  therefore  the  most  acute 
need  for  income  from  the  noncustodial  parent.  Implementation  could  be  phased  in 
over  a  5-year  period,  building  experience  and  capacity  to  serve  a  universal  popu- 
lation of  all  children. 
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2.  Key  Components  of  Child  Support  Assurance 

To  assure  that  a  child  support  assurance  program  achieves  its  objectives,  it  must 
include  five  key  components,  each  of  which  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  "A  Vi- 
sion for  Child  Support  Reform:" 

•  Dramatically  unproved  child  support  enforcement.  Child  support  assurance 
cannot  work  without  strong,  aggressive  enforcement  that  ensures  that  noncustodial 

{>arents  are  held  responsible  for  supporting  their  children  to  the  maximum  extent 
easible. 

•  An  assured  minimum  benefit  that  is  large  enough  to  make  a  difference  in  a 
child's  life— and  adequate  for  families  with  more  than  one  child.  A  $3,000  assured 
benefit  for  one  child— and  a  larger  amount  for  larger  families — is  the  minimum 
amount  necessary.  Such  a  benefit  is  high  enough  to  improve  the  economic  status 
of  single-parent  families  with  children;  encourage  low-income  custodial  parents  to 
pursue  support  because  they  see  appreciable  benefits  for  their  children;  give  low- 
income  custodial  parents  a  sense  that  work  combined  with  child  support  is  a  viable 
alternative  to  welfare;  and  send  the  message  that  child  support  is  a  significant,  not 
a  trivial,  obligation.  In  addition,  families  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  must  see  a  benefit  from  child  support  assurance,  rather  than  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  reduction,  in  order  to  give  them  a  stake  in  pursuing  child  support  and  the 
motivation  to  pursue  job  training  and  child  support  as  a  viable  alternative  to  wel- 
fare. 

•  Eligibility  of  all  children  whose  parents  participate  in  child  support  enforce- 
ment efforts.  While  eligibility  should  in  general  be  restricted  to  children  with  a  child 
support  order,  children  should  also  be  eligible  if  there  is  good  cause  not  to  pursue 
paternity  or  support  (e.g.,  in  cases  of  rape  or  incest)  or  if  the  child  does  not  have 
an  order  because  the  system  has  failed  to  obtain  one  despite  the  custodial  parent's 
cooperation. 

•  Inclusion  of  an  assured  health  benefit.  Health  insurance  coverage  should  be 
provided  to  poor  and  near-poor  children  eligible  for  child  support  assurance  if  they 
do  not  have  access  to  the  noncustodial  parent's  private  health  insurance;  if  the 
noncustodial  parent  does  not  have  any  insurance;  or  if  the  coverage  available  fails 
to  meet  basic  health  care  needs  such  as  preventive  health  care. 

•  Strong  outreach  to  custodial  and  noncustodial  parents.  Local  and  community- 
based  outreach  and  public  education  is  essential  to  help  custodial  parents  under- 
stand that  they  have  a  stake  in  pursuing  child  support  and  child  support  assurance, 
to  emphasize  the  economic  and  non-economic  benefits  of  child  support,  and  to  help 
them  navigate  the  system  to  obtain  services.  Outreach  to  noncustodial  parents  is 
important  to  educate  them  about  their  responsibilities  and  about  the  benefits  that 
flow  from  establishing  paternity  and  a  formal  link  to  the  child. 

3.  Child  Support  Assurance  Demonstration  Projects 

Our  strong  preference  is  for  a  universal,  phased-in  system.  If  such  a  universal 
system  is  not  put  in  place,  however,  we  recommend  that  there  be  a  significant  num- 
ber of  broad-based  demonstrations  that  establish  the  viability  of  the  approach,  that 
expand  rapidly  to  serve  a  greater  population  as  program  success  is  documented,  and 
that  test  strategies  for  replicating  the  program  and  expanding  it  to  national  scale. 

The  selection  process  for  any  demonstration  project  should  place  a  heavy  empha- 
sis on  a  successful  track  record  of  child  support  assurance,  both  to  keep  program 
costs  down  and  to  emphasize  that  private  responsibility  precedes  public  responsibil- 
ity. There  should  also  be  a  heavy  emphasis  on  programs  that  can  be  replicated  on 
a  national  scale.  States  willing  to  explore  multi-State  approaches  that  can  advance 
national  replication  should  be  given  priority. 

The  following  criteria  should  apply  to  the  choice  and  structure  of  demonstration 
projects: 

•  Priority  in  selection  of  demonstration  sites  should  be  given  to  States  that  have 
demonstrated  preeminence  in  establishment  of  paternity  and  child  support  orders 
and  child  support  enforcement  or  a  recent  history  of  significant  improvement  in 
these  areas;  to  States  that  have  a  demonstrated  record  of  effective  automation;  and 
to  States  that  have  made  efforts  to  link  child  support  systems  with  other  service 
delivery  systems; 

•  Demonstrations  should  include  the  key  elements  necessary  for  an  effective  uni- 
versal system  outlined  above; 

•  Participating  States  should  commit  themselves  to  improvements  in  establish- 
ment of  paternity  and  child  support  orders  and  child  support  enforcement  as  a  con- 
dition of  continuing  Federal  financial  support  for  the  child  support  assurance  dem- 
onstration; 

•  There  should  be  a  two-tier  Federal  match  provision,  with  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation increasing  as  demonstration  sites  reach  a  given  performance  threshold  in 
establishment  of  paternity  and  child  support  orders  and  child  support  collection; 
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•  The  demonstrations  should  include  provision  for  interim  and  final  evaluations 
of  effectiveness; 

_  •  Participating  States  should  be  required  to  commit  themselves  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  significant  size  in  order  to  meaningfully  measure  the  impact  of  child  support 
assurance,  and  further  commit  themselves  to  a  plan  to  expand  the  program  to  a 
statewide  one  if  interim  reports  indicate  that  the  program  is  successful.  Criteria  for 
effectiveness  should  include  increased  family  income;  increased  income  or  hours  of 
work  by  custodial  parents;  and  improvement  of  State  performance  in  establishing 
paternity  and  child  support  obligations  and  collecting  child  support;  and 

•  Enhanced  Federal  funds  that  are  more  favorable  than  the  basic  two-tier  match 
rate  should  be  made  available  to  encourage  submission  of  a  multi-State  demonstra- 
tion proposal. 

In  addition  to  this  demonstration  authority,  there  should  be  Federal  authority  and 
matching  funds  provided  to  States  that  choose  to  phase  in  a  non-demonstration, 
statewide  child  support  assurance  program  as  soon  as  interim  reports  in  demonstra- 
tion States  indicate  program  success.  Federal  matching  funds  should  be  provided  at 
the  lower  of  the  two  basic  match  rates  provided  to  demonstration  States.  This  en- 
sures that  demonstration  sites  are  rewarded  for  initiative  and  innovation  by  being 
able  to  achieve  a  more  favorable  match  rate,  but  also  encourages  expansion  of  child 
support  assurance  to  other  States  as  soon  as  evaluations  establish  its  success.  This 
program  design,  while  less  desirable  than  a  universal  approach,  helps  ensure  that 
the  successful  lessons  of  child  support  assurance  are  translated  into  national  help 
for  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  "Child  Support  Assurance  Act  of  1993"  provides  for  child  sup- 
port assurance  demonstration  projects  that  satisfy  most  of  these  criteria.  We  urge 
you  to  consider,  however,  adding  additional  incentives  to  States  to  expand  their 
child  support  assurance  projects  rapidly  to  serve  a  greater  population  as  success  is 
documented.  In  addition  to  demonstration  authority,  we  urge  you  to  include  Federal 
authority  and  matching  funds  for  States  that  wish  to  implement  non-demonstration, 
State-wide  child  support  assurance  programs  as  soon  as  interim  reports  in  dem- 
onstration States  indicate  program  success.  This  program  design  would  help  to  en- 
sure that  the  successful  lessons  of  the  demonstration  projects  are  translated  into 
more  extensive  programs  to  improve  the  child  support  systems  of  all  States. 

ENFORCEMENT 

1.  The  Need  for  Federalization 

Prior  to  1974,  establishment  and  enforcement  of  child  support  obligations  were 
purely  a  matter  of  State  law.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  Nation's  child  support 
enforcement  system  has  been  undergoing  a  process  of  federalization.  To  date,  this 
process  has  been  accomplished  by  the  provision  of  substantial  Federal  funding  to 
the  States  to  provide  child  support  services,  by  the  enactment  of  Federal  laws  which 
require  the  54  States  and  territories  to  enact  State  legislation  (e.g. .immediate  in- 
come withholding)  and  by  limited  use  of  Federal  locate  and  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms. 

This  method  of  federalization  has  not  achieved  the  desired  results:  as  stated 
above,  census  data  reveals  that  40  percent  of  custodial  mothers  still  do  not  have  a 
child  support  award  and,  of  those  with  an  award,  only  half  actually  collect  what  is 
owed.  These  numbers  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  1978.  The  picture  for  those 
using  the  State  IV-D  system  is  even  more  bleak:  according  to  data  from  the  Office 
of  Child  Support  Enforcement,  the  average  State  paternity  establishment  rate  is  45 
percent  and  a  collection  of  support  is  made  in  only  19.3  percent  of  IV-D  cases.  Of 
particular  concern  are  interstate  cases,  where  57  percent  of  custodial  mothers  with 
orders  do  not  receive  regular  support.  Since  30  percent  of  all  cases  are  now  inter- 
state, this  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

The  current  State  system  has  also  failed  to  become  more  cost-efficient.  In  1991, 
$3.82  was  collected  per  dollar  of  administrative  expense.  This  is  a  decrease  from 
1988  when  $3.94  was  collected  for  every  dollar  in  administrative  expense. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Government  is  losing  over  half  a  billion  dollarsyearly  on 
a  program  which  is  failing  to  provide  even  minimally  adequate  services.  The  result- 
ingdirect  and  indirect  costs  to  children  are  beyond  measure. 

The  dismal  record  of  the  states  has  many  causes.  Chief  among  them  are  insuffi- 
cient staff  and  resources  at  the  State  and  local  levels;  a  multiplicity  of  actors  (e.g., 
judges,  court  clerks,  district  attorneys,  process  servers,  sheriffs)  who  are  outside  the 
control  of  the  IV-D  agency  but  who  must  act  efficiently  if  the  agency  is  to  do  its 
job;  diverse,  and  frequently  inconsistent  State  laws  which  make  processing  inter- 
state cases  particularly  difficult;  and  a  lack  of  automation.  While  the  Family  Sun- 
port  Act  requires  States  to  automate  their  systems,  a  recent  GAO  report  reveals 
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that  many  States  will  not  meet  the  1995  deadline  as  required  by  the  law.  More  im- 
portantly, even  if  all  54  States  become  automated,  they  will  not  necessarily  be  able 
to  interface  with  the  automated  systems  in  other  jurisdictions. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  enforcement  of  child  support  obligations  should  be 
moved  to  the  Federal  level.  This  would  accomplish  several  things:  1)  free  up  State 
staff  to  _perform  other  functions  (i.e.,  locate,  paternity  establishment/modification), 
easing  the  current  caseload  problems;  2)  provide  a  uniform  national  collection  sys- 
tem which  could  reach  obligated  parents  wherever  they  live  or  work;  3)  greatly  ease 
the  burden  on  employers  involved  in  income  withholding,  who  would  only  have  to 
deal  with  one  entity  with  one  set  of  policies  and  procedures,  not  several  different 
entities  depending  on  where  the  custodial  parent  resides. 

2.  Federal  Collection  and  Enforcement 

A  federalized  collection,  disbursement  and  enforcement  effort,  housed  at  an  expe- 
rienced Federal  agency  such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS),  would  ensure 
that  the  highest  possible  proportion  of  children  receive  child  support  payments  from 
their  noncustodial  parents.  As  discussed  in  "A  Vision  for  Child  Support  Reform", 
this  system  would  work  best  when  implemented  with  child  support  assurance,  a  na- 
tional child  support  guideline,  and  key  improvements  in  state  child  support  systems. 

Under  a  Federal  collection  and  enforcement  system,  all  child  support  orders  would 
be  sent  to  a  national  registry  at  the  same  time  as  the  initial  notice  of  withholding 
is  sent  to  the  obligors  current  employer.  The  registry  would  abstract  the  order  and 
maintain  the  abstract  with  the  parents'  current  addresses  and  social  security  num- 
bers, as  well  as  relevant  employer  information.  In  most  cases,  enforcement  would 
be  through  wage  withholding.  When  the  obligor  changed  jobs,  he/she  would  be  re- 
quired to  fill  out  a  W-4  form  stating  whether  or  not  there  was  a  child  support  obli- 
Sation  and  the  amount  owed.  The  employer  would  immediately  begin  withholding 
le  reported  amount  owed  and  without  delay  send  the  form  to  the  IRS  to  match 
for  accuracy  against  the  abstracted  order.  (Alternatively,  employers  would  be  able 
to  match  the  forms  themselves  against  information  in  the  registry  through  elec- 
tronic and  telephonic  on-line  access  to  registry  data.)  If  the  employee  reported  the 
obligation  incorrectly,  the  IRS  would  inform  the  employer  of  the  correct  withholding 
amount.  Payments  withheld  would  be  sent  to  IRS  for  recording  and  prompt  dis- 
bursement to  the  custodial  parent  or  AFDC  agency. 

We  believe  that  the  IRS  has  both  the  tools  and  the  experience  to  collect  and  en- 
force child  support  obligations.  Use  of  the  IRS  would  highlight  for  noncustodial  par- 
ents the  seriousness  with  which  the  government  views  child  support  obligations  and 
bring  the  full  weight  of  the  IRS  enforcement  authority  to  bear  on  the  collection  of 

The  IRS  could  also  use  its  extensive  information  system  to  assist  in  locating  ab- 
sent parents  and  their  assets,  both  to  help  States  establish  and  modify  orders  and 
for  its  own  enforcement  purposes.  For  example,  IRS  data  could  be  used  to  supple- 
ment data  from  other  Federal  and  State  records— including  tax,  deed,  motor  vehicle, 
public  utilities,  criminal,  correctional,  occupational/professional/recreational  licens- 
ing, and  vital  statistics  records. 

Finally,  to  improve  collections  the  Federal  Government  must  be  given  new  en- 
forcement tools.  For  example,  obligors  should  be  required  to  report  on  their  federal 
income  tax  form  and  pay  with  their  taxes  (including  quarterly  estimated  taxes,  for 
the  self-employed)  any  outstanding  child  support  obligations.  In  addition,  the  Fed- 
eral agency  should  be  required  to  1)  report  to  consumer  credit  agencies  the  existence 
of  a  child  support  obligation  (not  just  the  existence  of  a  delinquency);  2)  automati- 
cally issue  a  lien  when  an  asset  is  located  and  there  is  an  arrearage  (as  now  done 
in  Massachusetts);  3)  intercept  lottery  winnings  and  other  awards/prizes;  and  4)  col- 
lect child  support  arrears  after  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  majority  or  the  age  at 
which  support  is  otherwise  scheduled  to  cease  under  the  order. 

3.  Reform  at  the  State  Level 

Our  strong  preference  is  for  a  completely  federalized  system.  If  complete  fed- 
eralization of  the  child  support  enforcement  system  is  not  feasible  in  the  short  term, 
Immediate  improvements  in  the  Federal -State  system  must  nevertheless  be  made. 
The  interim  remedial  measures  suggested  here  are  effective  steps  toward  achieving 
a  fully  federalized  system  and  will  improve  State  collection,  disbursement  and  en- 
forcement efforts  as  well. 

•  A  central  Federal  registry  of  all  child  support  orders.  As  described  above,  a 
central  Federal  registry  would  contain  a  basic  abstract  of  all  child  support  orders 
issued  or  modified  Dy  a  State  including  the  names,  social  security  numbers  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  parties.  The  Federal  registry  would  receive  W-4  reports  from  employ- 
ers, match  the  reports  against  the  registry's  abstracts  and  confirm  that  support  is 
owed,  to  whom  it  is  owed,  and  in  what  amount.  This  information  would  then  be  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  State  registry  which  would  collect  and  disburse  child  sup- 
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port  payments.  A  Federal  registry  would  particularly  enhance  the  State  registry's 
ability  to  collect  and  enforce  interstate  orders  because  it  would  allow  individual 
States  to  access  a  universal  data  base  that  could  quickly  identify  obligors'  current 
employers  as  well  as  the  existence  of  orders  issued  in  other  States  and/or  multiple 
orders. 

•  A  central  State  registry  of  all  child  support  orders.  As  described  above,  the 
State  registry  would  receive  employment  information  from  the  Federal  registry  and 
then  utilize  an  automated  system  to  receive,  record  and  disburse  payments  collected 
through  wage  withholding  for  all  orders  recorded  in  the  State  registry.  The  State 
registry  would  monitor  the  receipt  of  payments  and  would  commence  appropriate 
enforcement  actions  when  payments  were  not  received  on  time  or  notify  an  appro- 
priate agency  to  do  so.  A  single  State  entity  for  collection  and  disbursement  would 
streamline  the  enforcement  process  and  increase  the  likelihood  that  child  support 
payments  would  be  made  promptly  to  custodial  parents. 

•  An  improved  system  of  employer  withholding.  To  enhance  and  coordinate  wage 
withholding,  employees  would  be  required  to  report  child  support  obligations  on  W- 
4  forms  that  would  be  promptly  forwarded  to  the  Federal  registry.  Unless  and  until 
corrected  by  the  Federal  registry,  the  W-4  information  would  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  employer's  withholding  and  the  State  registry's  collection  and  enforcement 
efforts.  Interfacing  between  the  State  and  Federal  registry  would  boost  state  collec- 
tion efforts  as  the  Federal  database  would  include  both  child  support  orders  and  em- 
ployment records  from  all  the  States. 

•  Integration  of  collection  and  enforcement  with  the  Federal  income  tax  system. 
Even  without  enforcement  and  collection  by  the  IRS,  child  support  collection  should 
be  integrated  to  a  greater  degree  with  Federal  income  tax  collection.  For  example, 
child  support  arrears  should  be  treated  as  a  tax  liability  subject  to  collection  by  the 
IRS  with  obligors  required  to  report  on  their  Federal  income  tax  form  and  pay  with 
their  taxes  any  outstanding  child  support  payments.  As  discussed  previously,  such 
integrated  efforts  would  improve  enforcement  as  well  as  send  a  national  message 
to  noncustodial  parents  about  the  serious  nature  of  child  support  obligations. 

•  Enhanced  locate  and  enforcement  tools.  States  should  be  given  the  enhanced 
locate  and  enforcement  tools  described  above  to  expand  access  to  State  records. 
Thus,  States  should  increase  the  use  of  automatic  hens,  credit  bureau  reporting, 
interception  of  awards/prizes,  and  collection  of  arrears  beyond  the  child's  age  of  ma- 
jority. In  addition,  they  should  expand  data  bases  and  be  allowed  to  deny  profes- 
sional and  recreational  licenses  to  noncustodial  parents  with  outstanding  child  sup- 
port obligations. 

CONCLUSION 

Child  support  assurance  and  a  federalized  system  for  collecting,  disbursing  and 
enforcing  child  support  are  two  critical  components  of  needed  child  support  reform. 
We  appreciate  the  leadership  of  the  subcommittee  on  these  important  issues,  and 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  to  make  these  reforms  a  reality. 

A  VISION  OF  CHILD  SUPPORT  REFORM 

Submitted  by  the  Ayuda,  Clinica  Legal  Latina,  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy, 
Children's  Defense  fund,  National  Women's  Law  Center,  United  States  Catholic 
Conference,  and  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

IlNTBODUCnON 

As  advocacy  groups  that  care'  deeply  about  the  plight  of  single-parent  families 
plagued  by  the  epidemic  of  non-support,  we  have  joined  together  to  develop  this  vi- 
sion for  a  child  support  system  that  delivers  on  its  promise  to  support  children. 
Most  of  the  groups  submitting  this  joint  statement  have  worked  closely  together  as 
a  informal,  but  close-knit,  task  force  on  national  child  support  policy  for  10  years. 

We  worked  hard  to  help  shape  and  build  consensus  for  child  support  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Federal  Child  Support  Enforcement  Amendments  of  1984  and 
the  child  support  provisions  of  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988.  We  followed  this 
legislative  work  with  intensive  work  on  Federal  regulations  implementing  the  pro- 
gram May  of  us  have  worked  as  well  on  the  state  ad  local  level,  trying  to  ensure 
that  the  theoretical  promise  of  Federal  child  support  reform  becomes  a  reality  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

We  are  heartened  by  the  many  improvements  that  have  been  made.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  continuing  failure  of  the  child  support  system 
to  deliver  on  its  promise:  that  child  support  should  provide  a  regular,  reliable  source 
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of  support  for  children  in  single-parent  households.  It  is  time  for  fundamental  re- 
form of  the  system. 

Our  statement  provides  a  pragmatic  blueprint  for  that  reform.  We  believe  strongly 
that  child  support  assurance,  coupled  with  aggressive,  improved  enforcement  of 
child  support  is  essential.  This  statement  outlines  how  to  achieve  reform  in  key 
areas:  improved  enforcement;  child  support  assurance;  outreach;  paternity  establish- 
ment; uniform  national  guidelines;  expedited  processes  to  establish  paternity  and 
child  support  obligations  and  to  enforce  support;  medical  support;  and  provision  of 
adequate  resources,  training,  and  auditing  procedures  to  make  the  system  work. 

Different  members  of  our  task  force  toot  responsibility  for  preparing  sections  of 
this  statement.  Sections  on  paternity  establishment  and  medical  support  were  draft- 
ed by  Paula  Roberts  of  the  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy,  who  also  worked  with 
Nancy  Duff  Campbell  of  the  National  Women's  Law  Center  to  prepare  the  section 
on  expedited  processes.  Nancy  Duff  Campbell  and  Sarah  Craven  of  the  National 
Women's  Law  Center  drafted  the  enforcement  section.  Diane  Dodson  of  the  Women's 
Legal  Defense  Fund  drafted  sections  on  outreach  and  national  child  support  guide- 
lines, and  Nancy  Ebb  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  drafted  the  sections  on  re- 
sources and  child  support  assurance. 

Enforcement 

Prior  to  1974,  establishment  and  enforcement  of  child  support  obligations  were 
purely  a  matter  of  State  law.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  Nation's  child  support 
enforcement  system  has  been  undergoing  a  process  of  federalization.  To  date,  this 
process  has  been  accomplished  by  the  provision  of  substantial  Federal  funding  to 
the  States  to  provide  child  support  services,  by  the  enactment  of  Federal  laws  which 
require  the  54  States  and  territories  to  enact  State  legislation  (e.g.,  immediate  in- 
come withholding)  and  by  limited  use  of  Federal  locate  and  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms. 

This  method  of  federalization  has  not  achieved  the  desired  results:  as  stated 
above,  census  data  reveals  that  40  percent  of  custodial  mothers  still  do  not  have  a 
child  support  award  and,  of  those  with  an  award,  only  half  actually  collect  what  is 
owed.  These  numbers  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  1978.  The  picture  for  those 
using  the  State  IV-D  system  is  even  more  bleak:  according  to  OCSE  data,  the  aver- 
age State  paternity  establishment  rate  is  45  percent  and  a  collection  of  support  is 
made  in  only  19.3  percent  of  IV-D  cases.  Of  particular  concern  are  interstate  cases, 
where  57  percent  of  custodial  mothers  with  orders  do  not  receive  regular  support. 
Since  30  percent  of  all  cases  are  now  interstate,  this  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

The  current  State  system  has  also  failed  to  become  more  cost-efficient.  In  1991, 
$3.82  was  collected  per  dollar  of  administrative  expense.  This  is  a  decrease  from 
1988  when  $3.94  was  collected  for  every  dollar  in  administrative  expense. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Government  is  losing  over  half  a  billion  dollarsvearly  on 
a  program  which  is  falling  to  provide  even  minimally  adequate  services.  The  result- 
ing direct  and  indirect  costs  to  children  are  beyond  measure. 

The  dismal  record  of  the  States  has  many  causes.  Chief  among  them  are  insuffi- 
cient staff  and  resources  at  the  State  and  local  levels;  a  multiplicity  of  actors  (e.g., 
judges,  court  clerks,  district  attorneys,  process  servers,  sheriffs)  who  are  outside  the 
control  of  the  IV-D  agency  but  who  must  act  efficiently  if  the  agency  is  to  do  its 
job;  diverse,  and  frequently  inconsistent  State  laws  which  make  processing  inter- 
state cases  particularly  difficult;  and  a  lack  of  automation.  While  the  Family  Sup- 
port Act  requires  States  to  automate  their  systems,  42  U.S.C.  Sec.  654  (24),  a  recent 
GAO  report  reveals  that  many  States  will  not  meet  the  1995  deadline  as  required 
by  the  law.  More  importantly,  even  if  all  54  States  become  automated,  they  will  not 
necessarily  be  able  to  interface  with  the  automated  systems  in  other  jurisdictions. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  enforcement  of  child  support  obligations  should  be 
moved  to  the  Federal  level.  This  would  accomplish  several  things:  1)  free  up  State 
staff  to  perform  other  functions  (i.e.,  locate,  paternity  establishment/modification), 
easing  the  current  caseload  problems;  2)  provide  a  uniform  national  collection  sys- 
tem which  could  reach  obligated  parents  wherever  they  live  or  work;  3)  greatly  ease 
the  burden  on  employers  involved  in  income  withholding,  who  would  only  have  to 
deal  with  one  entity  with  one  set  of  policies  and  procedures,  not  several  different 
entities  depending  on  where  the  custodial  parent  resides. 

THE  NEED  FOR  FEDERALIZATION 

A  federalized  collection,  disbursement  and  enforcement  effort,  housed  at  an  expe- 
rienced Federal  agency  such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS),  would  ensure 
that  the  highest  possible  proportion  of  children  receive  child  support  payments  from 
their  noncustodial  parents.  As  discussed  below,  this  system  would  work  best  when 
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implemented  with  child  support  assurance,  a  national  child  support  guideline,  and 
income  reporting  on  W-4  forms. 

Under  a  Federal  system,  all  child  support  orders  would  be  sent  to  a  national  reg- 
istry at  the  same  time  as  the  initial  notice  of  withholding  is  sent  to  the  obligors 
current  employer.  The  registry  would  abstract  the  order  and  maintain  the  abstract 
with  the  parents'  current  addresses  and  social  security  numbers,  as  well  as  relevant 
employer  information.  In  most  cases,  enforcement  would  be  through  wage  withhold- 
ing. When  the  obligor  changed  jobs,  he/she  would  be  required  to  fill  out  a  W-4  form 
stating  whether  or  not  there  was  a  child  support  obligation  and  the  amount  owed. 
The  employer  would  immediately  begin  withholding  the  reported  amount  owed  and 
without  delay  send  the  form  to  the  IKS  to  match  for  accuracy  against  the  abstracted 
order.  (Alternatively,  employers  would  be  able  to  match  the  forms  themselves 
against  information  in  the  registry  through  electronic  and  telephonic  on-line  access 
to  registry  data.)  If  the  employee  reported  the  obligation  incorrectly,  the  IRS  would 
inform  the  employer  of  the  correct  withholding  amount.  Payments  withheld  would 
be  sent  to  IRS  for  recording  and  prompt  disbursement  to  the  custodial  parent  or 
AFDC  agency. 

We  believe  that  the  IRS  has  both  the  tools  and  the  experience  to  collect  and  en- 
force child  support  obligations.  Use  of  the  IRS  would  highlight  for  noncustodial  par- 
ents the  seriousness  with  which  the  government  views  child  support  obligations  and 
bring  the  full  weight  of  the  IRS  enforcement  authority  to  bear  on  the  collection  of 
support. 

The  IRS  could  also  use  its  extensive  information  system  to  assist  in  locating  ab- 
sent parents  ad  their  assets,  both  to  help  states  establish  and  modify  orders  and 
for  its  own  enforcement  purposes.  For  example,  IRS  data  could  be  used  to  supple- 
ment data  from  other  Federal  and  State  records— including  tax,  deed,  motor  vehicle, 
public  utilities,  criminal,  correctional,  occupational/professional/  recreational  licens- 
ing, and  vital  statistics  records. 

Finally,  to  improve  collections  the  Federal  Government  must  be  given  new  en- 
forcement tools.  For  example,  obligors  should  be  required  to  report  on  their  Federal 
income  tax  form  and  pay  with  their  taxes  (including  quarterly  estimated  taxes,  for 
the  self-employed)  any  outstanding  child  support  obligations.  Accordingly,  an  indi- 
vidual who  falls  to  pay  child  support  would  be  prosecuted  to  the  same  extent  as  an 
individual  who  falls  to  pay  income  taxes.  In  addition,  the  Federal  agency  should  be 
required  to  1)  report  to  consumer  credit  agencies  the  existence  of  a  child  support 
obligation  (not  just  the  existence  of  a  delinquency);  2)  automatically  issue  a  lien 
when  an  asset  is  located  and  there  is  an  arrearage  (as  now  done  in  Massachusetts); 
3)  intercept  lottery  winnings  and  other  awards/prims;  and  4)  collect  child  support 
arrears  after  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  majority  or  the  age  at  which  support  is 
otherwise  scheduled  to  cease  under  the  order. 

REFORM  AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL 

Our  strong  preference  is  for  a  completely  federalized  system.  If  complete  fed- 
eralization of  the  child  support  enforcement  system  is  not  feasible  in  the  short  term, 
immediate  improvements  in  the  Federal-State  system  must  nevertheless  be  made. 
As  described  below,  necessary  improvements  in  the  State  system  would  include  the 
creation  of  both  a  central  Federal  and  State  registry;  improved  employer  withhold- 
ing; greater  integration  with  the  Federal  income  tax  system  of  collection  and  en- 
forcement: and  enhanced  state  locate  and  enforcement  tools.  The  interim  remedial 
measures  suggested  here  are  effective  steps  toward  achieving  a  fully  federalized  sys- 
tem and  will  improve  State  collection,  disbursement  and  enforcement  efforts  as  well. 

•  A  central  Federal  registry  of  all  child  support  orders.  In  order  to  streamline 
and  improve  State  enforcement  efforts,  a  central  Federal  registry  should  be  estab- 
lished. As  discussed  above,  the  Federal  registry  would  contain  a  basic  abstract  of 
all  child  support  orders  issued  or  modified  by  a  State  including  the  names,  social 
security  numbers  and  addresses  of  the  parties  which  could  be  matched  against  em- 
ployer records.  The  Federal  registry  would  receive  W-4  reports  from  employers, 
match  the  reports  against  the  registry's  abstracts  and  confirm  that  support  is  owed, 
to  whom  it  is  owed,  and  in  what  amount.  This  information  would  then  be  forwarded 
to  the  appropriate  State  registry  which  would  collect  and  disburse  child  support 
payments.  A  Federal  registry  would  significantly  enhance  the  State  registry's  ability 
to  collect  and  enforce  interstate  orders  in  particular  as  it  would  allow  individual 
States  to  access  a  universal  data  base  that  could  quickly  identify  obligors'  current 
employers  as  well  as  red  flag  the  existence  of  orders  issued  in  other  States  and/or 
multiple  orders.  In  addition,  access  to  a  Federal  registry  could  assist  States  in  locat- 
ing absent  parents  in  intrastate  cases. 
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•  A  central  State  registry  of  all  child  support  orders.  Each  State  would  be  re- 

Siired  to  maintain  a  central  registry  of  all  child  Support  orders  issued  in  the  State. 
s  described  above,  the  State  registry  would  receive  employment  information  from 
the  Federal  registry  and  then  utilize  an  automated  system  to  receive,  record  and 
disburse  payments  collected  through  wage  withholding  for  all  orders  recorded  in  the 
State  registry.  The  State  registry  would  monitor  the  receipt  of  payments  and  would 
commence  appropriate  enforcement  actions  when  payments  were  not  received  on 
time  or  notify  an  appropriate  agency  to  do  so.  A  single  State  entity  for  collection 
and  disbursement  would  streamline  the  enforcement  process  and  increase  the  likeli- 
hood that  child  support  payments  would  be  made  promptly  to  custodial  parents. 

•  An  improved  system  of  employer  withholding.  To  enhance  and  coordinate  wage 
withholding,  employees  would  be  required  to  report  child  support  obligations  on  W- 
4  forms  that  would  be  promptly  forwarded  to  the  Federal  registry.  Unless  and  until 
corrected  by  the  Federal  registry,  the  W-4  information  would  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  employer's  withholding  and  the  State  registry's  collection  and  enforcement 
efforts.  Interfacingbetween  the  State  and  Federal  registry  would  boost  State  collec- 
tion efforts  as  theTederal  database  would  include  both  child  support  orders  and  em- 
ployment records  from  all  the  States. 

•  Integration  of  collection  ad  enforcement  with  the  Federal  income  tax  system. 
Even  without  enforcement  and  collection  by  the  IRS,  child  support  collection  should 
be  integrated  to  a  greater  degree  with  federal  income  tax  collection.  For  example, 
child  support  arrears  should  be  treated  as  a  tax  liability  subject  to  collection  by  the 
IRS  with  obligors  required  to  report  on  their  Federal  income  tax  form  and  pay  with 
their  taxes  any  outstanding  child  support  payments.  As  discussed  previously,  such 
integrated  efforts  would  improve  enforcement  as  well  as  send  a  national  message 
to  noncustodial  parents  about  the  serious  nature  of  child  support  obligations. 

•  Enhanced  locate  and  enforcement  tools.  States  should  be  given  the  enhanced 
locate  and  enforcement  tools  described  above  to  expand  access  to  State  records. 
Thus,  States  should  increase  the  use  of  automatic  hens,  credit  bureau  reporting, 
interception  of  awards/prizes,  and  collection  of  arrears  beyond  the  child's  age  of  ma- 
jority. In  addition,  they  should  expand  data  bases  and  be  allowed  to  deny  profes- 
sional and  recreational  licenses  to  noncustodial  parents  with  outstanding  child  sup- 
port obligations. 

Child  Support  Assurance 

America's  children  need  child  support  assurance.  Families  have  changed  dramati- 
cally in  recent  decades,  so  that  by  1991  one  in  every  four  children  Uvea  in  a  family 
with  only  parent  present  in  the  home.  Of  the  15.7  million  children  living  in  single- 
parent  families  in  1991,  more  than  half  were  poor.  Millions  more  live  close  to  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Our  child  support  enforcement  system  is  failing  these  children.  Only  a  slim  major- 
ity (58  percent)  of  custodial  mother  families  had  a  child  support  order  in  1990,  al- 
though the  majority  of  custodial  mothers  without  a  child  support  order  wanted  one 
but  could  not  get  it.  Even  families  with  a  child  support  order  are  not  guaranteed 
support:  of  those  due  support  in  1989,half  (48  percent)  received  no  support  at  all 
or  less  than  the  full  amount  due.  The  absence  of  regular,  reliable  child  support 
makes  it  far  more  likely  that  children  will  be  impoverished,  and  decreases  the  likeli- 
hood that  a  custodial  parent  can  combine  his  or  her  earnings  with  enough  other  in- 
come to  escape  poverty  or  to  view  work  as  a  realistic  alternative  to  welfare. 

Child  support  assurance  rewards  the  efforts  of  families  to  help  themselves  by  em- 
phasizing parental  responsibility,  coupling  a  secure  economic  base  with  aggressive 
efforts  to  hold  noncustodial  parents  to  their  obligation  to  support  their  children.  It 
encourages  work  effort  and  offers  families  a  way  to  support  their  children  without 
welfare.  And,  unlike  welfare,  it  helps  all  children  who  need  it — not  just  those  who 
are  poor.  Child  support  assurance  is  one  vital  part  of  a  new  agenda  to  ensure  that 
every  child's  family  has  the  resources  to  provide  for  his  or  her  basic  needs. 

Key  components  of  child  support  assurance  include: 

•  Dramatically  improved  child  support  enforcement.  Child  support  assurance 
cannot  work  without  strong,  aggressive  enforcement  that  ensures  that  noncustodial 

f>arents  are  held  responsible  tor  supporting  their  children  to  the  maximum  extent 
easible.  Other  sections  in  this  document  outline  key  improvements  that  should  be 
made,  including  improved  enforcement,  shifting  key  enforcement  elements  to  the 
Federal  level,  improved  resources  and  training,  outreach,  and  better  medical  sup- 
port enforcement.  . 

•  An  assured  minimum  benefit  that  is  large  enough  to  make  a  difference  in  a 
child's  life — and  adequate  for  families  with  more  than  one  child.  A  $3,000  minimum 
assured  benefit  for  one  child — and  a  larger  one  for  larger  families — would  have  a 
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modest  but  significant  impact  on  children.  According  to  estimates  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  single  parents  with  incomes  of  less  than  $30,000  spent  an 
average  of  $5,030  to  cover  one  child's  expenses  in  1990;  higher-income  families  spent 
an  average  of  $9,330  for  one  child.  A  $3,000  minimum  benefit  for  a  single  child  is 
therefore  extremely  modest  in  light  of  actual  expenditures.  It  is  vital  that  families 
receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  see  a  benefit  from  child  support 
assurance,  rather  than  a  dollar-for-dollar  reduction,  in  order  to  give  them  a  stake 
in  pursuing  child  support  and  the  motivation  to  pursue  job  training  and  child  sup- 
port as  a  viable  alternative  to  welfare.  Particularly  if  welfare  is  time-limited,  the 
costs  of  such  a  pass-through  are  limited  and  the  long-term  benefits  great. 

•  Child  support  assurance  should  reach  all  children  whose  parents  participate  in 
child  support  enforcement  efforts.  While  eligibility  should  in  general  be  restricted 
to  children  with  a  child  support  order,  in  limited  instances  children  should  be 
deemed  eligible  if  there  is  good  cause  not  to  pursue  paternity  or  support  (e.g.,  in 
cases  of  rape  or  incest)  and  in  cases  where  the  child  does  not  have  an  order  because 
the  system  has  failed  to  obtain  one  despite  the  custodial  parent's  cooperation. 

•  The  assured  child  support  benefit  should  include  an  assured  health  benefit. 
Health  insurance  coverage  should  be  provided  to  poor  and  near-poor  children  eligi- 
ble for  child  support  assurance  if  they  do  not  have  access  to  their  noncustodial  par- 
ents' private  health  insurance;  if  their  noncustodial  parents  do  not  have  any  insur- 
ance; or  if  the  coverage  available  to  them  fails  to  meet  basic  health  care  needs  such 
as  preventive  health  care. 

•  The  program  should  include  strong  outreach  to  custodial  and  noncustodial  par- 
ents. Local  and  community-based  outreach  and  public  education  is  essential  to  help 
custodial  parents  understand  that  they  have  a  stake  in  pursuing  child  support  and 
child  support  assurance,  to  emphasize  the  economic  and  non-economic  benefits  of 
child  support,  and  to  help  them  navigate  the  system  to  obtain  services. 

We  strongly  support  a  universal  national  child  support  assurance  program  rather 
than  limited  demonstrations.  We  have  seen  a  national  sea  change  in  families:  in 
1959,  91  percent  of  children  lived  in  a  two-parent  family.  By  1992,  this  number  had 
plummeted  to  74  percent.  Despite  our  best  efforts  to  make  child  support  cushion  the 
economic  loss  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  second  parent,  in  too  many  cases  it  simply 
does  not  provide  a  regular,  reliable  source  of  income  to  the  child's  household.  We 
can — and  must — improve  our  efforts  to  collect  child  support,  but  children  should  not 
be  asked  to  bear  the  burden  of  our  failures.  Universal  child  support  assurance 
should  be  put  into  place  now  so  that  another  generation  of  children  does  not  have 
to  wait  for  national  policy  to  catch  up  with  changed  needs  and  changed  demo- 
graphics. 

A  universal  child  support  assurance  program  can  be  phased  in  (the  practice  that 
was  followed  in  extending  Medicaid  coverage  to  non-welfare  low-income  children). 
Such  a  phase-in  would  logically  begin  with  the  youngest  children  whose  custodial 
parents  face  the  greatest  barriers  to  full-time  work  and  therefore  the  most  acute 
need  for  income  from  the  second  parent.  Implementation  could  be  phased  in  over 
a  5-year  period,  building  experience  and  capacity  to  serve  a  universal  population  of 
all  children. 

Our  strong  preference  is  for  a  universal,  phased-in  system.  If  such  a  universal 
system  is  not  put  in  place,  however,  we  recommend  that  there  be  a  significant  num- 
ber of  broad-based  demonstrations  that  establish  the  viability  of  the  approach,  that 
expand  rapidly  to  serve  a  greater  population  as  program  success  is  documented,  and 
that  test  out  strategies  for  replicating  the  program  and  expanding  it  to  national 
scale. 

The  selection  process  for  demonstration  projects  should  place  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  a  successful  track  record  of  child  support  assurance,  both  to  keep  program  costs 
down  and  to  emphasize  that  private  responsibility  precedes  public  responsibility. 
There  should  also  be  a  heavy  emphasis  on  programs  that  can  be  replicated  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  States  willing  to  explore  multi-State  approaches  that  can  advance  na- 
tional replication  should  be  given  priority. 

If  demonstrations  rather  than  a  universal  program  are  authorized,  the  following 
criteria  should  apply  to  the  choice  and  structure  of  demonstration  projects: 

•  Priority  in  selection  of  demonstration  sites  be  given  to  States  that  have  dem- 
onstrated preeminence  in  establishment  of  paternity  and  child  support  orders  and 
child  support  enforcement  or  a  recent  history  of  significant  improvement  in  these 
areas;  to  States  that  have  a  demonstrated  record  of  effective  automation;  and  to 
States  that  have  made  efforts  to  link  child  support  systems  with  other  service  deliv- 
ery systems; 

•  Demonstrations  include  the  key  elements  outlined  above; 
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•  The  State  commit  itself  to  improvements  in  establishment  of  paternity  and 
child  support  orders  and  child  support  enforcement  as  a  condition  of  continuing  Fed- 
eral financial  support  for  the  child  support  assurance  demonstration; 

•  There  should  be  a  two-tier  Federal  match  provision,  with  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation increasing  as  demonstration  sites  reach  a  given  performance  threshold  in 
establishment  of  paternity  and  child  support  orders  and  child  support  collection; 

•  The  demonstration  should  include  provision  for  an  interim  and  final  evaluation 
of  effectiveness: 

•  Participating  States  should  be  required  to  commit  themselves  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  significant  size  in  order  to  meaningfully  measure  the  impact  of  child  support 
assurance,  and  further  commit  themselves  to  a  plan  to  expand  the  program  to  a 
statewide  one  if  interim  reports  indicate  that  the  program  is  successful.  Criteria  for 
effectiveness  should  include  increased  family  income;  increased  income  or  hours  of 
work  by  custodial  parents:  and  improvement  of  State  performance  in  establishing 
paternity  and  child  support  obligations  and  collecting  child  support;  and 

•  Enhanced  Federal  funds  that  are  more  favorable  than  the  basic  two-tier  match 
rate  should  be  made  available  to  encourage  submission  of  a  multi-State  demonstra- 
tion proposal. 

In  addition  to  this  demonstration  authority,  there  should  be  Federal  authority  and 
matching  funds  provided  to  states  that  choose  to  phase  in  a  non-demonstration, 
Statewide  child  support  assurance  program  as  soon  as  interim  reports  in  demonstra- 
tion States  indicate  program  success.  Federal  matching  funds  should  be  provided  at 
the  lower  of  the  two  basic  match  rates  provided  to  demonstration  States.  This  en- 
sures that  demonstration  sites  are  rewarded  for  initiative  and  innovation  by  being 
able  to  achieve  a  more  favorable  match  rate,  but  also  encourages  expansion  of  child 
support  assurance  to  other  States  as  soon  as  evaluations  establish  its  success.  This 
program  design,  while  less  desirable  than  a  universal  approach,  helps  ensure  that 
the  successfullessonB  of  child  support  assurance  are  translated  into  national  help 
for  children. 

Outreach  and  Accessibility 

A  child  support  award  is  a  precondition  for  the  receipt  of  child  support  for  most 
children  of  single  parents.  Many  of  the-child  support  assurance  schemes  proposed 
to  date  would  provide  assured  benefits  only  on  behalf  of  children  with  awards.  Yet, 
two  out  of  five  single  mothers  in  the  United  States  lack  child  support  awards  for 
their  children.  And,  three  out  of  five  single  mothers  with  household  incomes  below 
the  poverty  level  lack  such  awards.  Low  income  minority  and  never  married  single 
mothers  are  most  likely  to  lack  awards. 

Many  of  these  parents  lack  child  support  awards  because  they  have  never  sought 
help  from  the  child  support  system — open  because  they  are  unaware  of  how  to  do 
so  or  the  benefits  of  doing  so.  Many  others  reach  the  child  support  system,  but  the 
system  fails  them  by  failing  to  obtain  a  support  award  for  their  children. 

It  is  clear  that  the  child  support  system  must  improve  its  outreach  and  accessibil- 
ity if  the  first  problem  is  to  be  overcome.  In  order  to  do  so,  Federal  law  should  re- 
quire the  following: 

•  That  a  uniform  federal  application  form  be  used  by  all  States — written  in  a 
language  and  format  useable  by  low  literacy  individuals.  This  Federal  application 
form  should  be  translated  into  commonly  used  languages  and  made  available  to 
Stfitc  And  locfll  Rccncics. 

•  That  each  child  support  agency  identify  groups  which  are  underserved  by  its 
programs  and  consult  with  representatives  of  those  groups  to  identify  barriers  to 
their  successful  utilization  of  child  support  services.  Outreach  efforts  should  be  tar- 

Kted  to  these  groups  and  detailed  in  a  plan  to  be  submitted  by  the  state  to  the 
apartment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  approval. 

•  That  local  child  support  programs  reach  agreements  with  local  food  stamp, 
head  start,  and  maternal  and  child  health  programs  to  ensure  that  information 
about  child  support  services  is  made  available  to  clients  of  these  other  programs. 

•  That  all  State  child  support  agencies  establish  a  24  hour  a  day,  7  day  a  week 
800  number  to  provide  general  information  and  to  provide  information  on  individ- 
uals' cases.  For  example,  the  District  of  Columbia  currently  provides  information  by 
telephone  on  the  payment  status  of  child  support  cases  to  parties  when  they  key 
in  their  personal  identification  numbers. 

•  That  all  child  support  agencies  establish  weekend  and  evening  hours. 

•  That  each  child  support  agency  make  its  services  available  throughout  the  geo- 
graphical area  it  serves  either  by  providing  transportation  for  clients  when  no  public 
transportation  is  available  or  by  providing  services  in  locations  near  clients'  homes 
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for  example  by  mobile  intake  units,  co-location  of  offices  with  other  agencies,  or  by 
a  system  of  telephone  intake. 

•  That  each  local  agency  make  its  services  accessible  in  each  language  used  by 
a  significant  population  group  in  its  community  and  assure  that  services  are  acces- 
sible to  persons  with  disabilities.  In  addition  to  providing  the  Federal  application 
form  in  the  languages  commonly  used  in  its  community,  interpreters  should  be 
available  to  translate  in  all  languages  commonly  used  in  the  community — including 
American  sign  language. 

•  That  each  State  coordinate  IV-A  and  IV-D  intake  to  ensure  that  each  AFDC 
applicant  will  receive  accurate  and  understandable  information  on  the  child  support 

Erogram,  client  responsibilities  in  it,  how  to  pursue  a  child  support  case  and  his  or 
er  right  to  claim  a  good  cause  exception.  This  information  must  be  provided  by  the 
time  information  is  gathered  for  pursuing  a  child  support  case.  AFDC  workers  must 
be  trained  to  provide  information  on  the  child  support  program  or  IV-D  staff  must 
be  outstationed  at  D7-A  intake  locations  to  provide  this  information. 

Paternity  Establishment 

Last  year,  almost  30  percent  of  the  babies  born  in  America  were  born  to  unmar- 
ried parents.  Unless  paternity  is  legally  established,  these  children  will  never  have 
the  right  to  receive  child  support  or  to  inherit  from  their  fathers.  They  will  also  be 
ineligible  for  Social  Security  Survivors'  benefits,  veterans  benefits  and  the  like.  They 
are  likely  to  grow  up  in  poverty,  further  increasing  our  unconscionably  high  rate  of 
childhood  poverty. 

Unfortunately,  most  States  still  have  antiquated  paternity  establishment  proce- 
dures. President  Clinton's  FY  1994  budget  contains  several  solid  proposals  for  mov- 
ing to  a  more  streamlined  system.  These  include  proposals  to  require  States  to 
adopt  1)  a  simple  affidavit  process  for  establishing  paternity  voluntarily  at  the  hos- 
pital or  birthing  facility  where  the  baby  is  born;  2)  simple  procedures  for  establish- 
ing paternity  voluntarily  at  the  state  birth  records  office  for  those  who  did  not  have 
the  hospital  procedures  available  (e.g.,  those  with  older  children  and  those  who  did 
not  use  the  in-hospital  process:  and  3)  State  laws  setting  up  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion of  paternity  in  contested  cases  when  genetic  test  results  yield  a  high  probability 
of  paternity.  We  also  applaud  the  use  of  enhanced  paternity  performance  standards 
for  the  State  P/-D  agencies. 

In  conjunction  with  these  reforms,  we  suggest  two  other  steps  be  taken.  First, 
Federal  financial  participation  should  be  made  available  to  offset  the  cost  of  vol- 
untary paternity  establishment  in  all  cases,  not  just  those  handled  by  the  IV-D 
agency,  while  this  would  entail  some  Federal  cost  in  the  short  run,  we  believe  it 
would  be  sound  policy  and  would  save  money  in  the  long  run  because: 

•  many  unmarried  mothers,  and  especially  first-time  mothers,  are  not  IV-D  cli- 
ents at  the  time  of  their  baby's  birth.  Yet,  the  chances  are  very  good  that  they  will 
eventually  be  in  the  IV-D  system.  For  example,  in  Washington's  in-hospital  pater- 
nity program  only  one-quarter  of  the  mothers  were  IV-D  clients  at  the  time  of  the 
birth:  a  year  later,  nearly  half  were. 

•  research  by  Esther  Wattenberg  and  others  suggests  that  fathers  frequently 
come  to  the  hospital  at  the  time  of  the  baby's  birth.  Two  years  later,  the  parents 
are  likely  to  have  lost  contact  with  one  another.  Then,  expensive  services  like  parent 
locate,  genetic  tests  and  jury  trials  may  be  necessary  to  establish  paternity.  If  the 
mother  is  then  a  IV-D  client,  the  State  may  have  to  absorb  several  hundred  dollars 
in  costs  to  obtain  a  paternity  finding. 

Ocr  second  recommendation  is  that  States  be  required  to  have  quasi-judicial  or 
administrative  processes  available  for  establishing  paternity  in  contested  cases.  Fed- 
eral law  now  makes  this  optional,  42  U.S.C.  Sec.  666(aX3XB).  We  believe  it  should 
be  mandatory  as  clients  in  many  States  report  lengthy  delays  in  getting  courts  to 
calendar  and  hear  contested  paternity  cases.  For  example,  a  four-State  study  found 
that  mothers  needing  paternity  established  frequently  waited  more  than  1  year  for 
the  order  to  be  issued. 

After  requiring  the  States  to  enact  expedited  processes  for  paternity  cases,  the 
current  Federal  regulations,  45  C.F.R.  Sec.  303.101  (b)(2),  should  be  expanded  and 
the  case  processing  standards  contained  therein  should  apply  to  paternity  actions. 

National  Child  Support  Guidelines 

When  Congress  adopted  the  initial  State  guidelines  requirements  of  the  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Amendments  of  1984,  concern  was  expressed  by  members  over 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  similarly  situated  obligors  and  over  low 
award  levels  which  resulted  in  unfairly  reduced  living  standards  and  often  poverty 
for  children.  While  no  minimum  standards  were  set  for  State  guidelines,  it  was 
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hoped  these  problems  would  be  addressed  by  the  States  in  devising  their  support 
guidelines. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  State-by-State  guideline  approach  has  resulted  in  orders 
that  are  still  often  too  low  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  which  vary  signifi- 
cantly from  State  to  State,  even  though  they  should  lead  to  some  increase  in  award 
levels.  The  State  guidelines  requirements  of  the  CSEA  and  the  Family  Support  Act 
have  led  to  a  useful  period  of  experimentation  among  the  States.  This  has  increased 
our  understanding  of  alternative  approaches  to  child  support  guidelines.  Now  is  the 
time  to  correct  the  inequities  that  result  from  State  efforts  to  date. 

A  national  child  support  guideline  which  requires  significantly  higher  award  pay- 
ments than  the  average  State  guideline  requires  today  is  an  essential  component 
of  a  system  in  which  child  support  assurance  benefits  are  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  which  the  Federal  Government  undertakes  to  collect  child  sup- 

{>ort  awards.  A  child  support  assurance  system  will  be  prohibitively  expensive  un- 
ess  children's  absent  parents  are  asked  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing them  in  decency.  If  a  uniform  national  guideline  is  not  followed,  the  Federal 
Government  would  subsidize  the  obligations  of  absent  parents  in  some  States  to  a 
greater  degree  than  those  in  other  States  because  of  nonuniform  State  guidelines. 
Similarly,  the  IRS  would  be  involved  in  enforcing  different  award  levels  against 
similarly  situated  noncustodial  parents  in  the  absence  of  a  national  guideline. 

However,  a  national  guideline  or  new  Federal  minimum  standard  for  State  child 
support  guidelines  should  be  adopted  even  if  we  do  not  move  directly  to  a  national 
child  support  assurance  scheme  and  Federal  collection  of  child  support.  This  should 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  child  poverty  and  a  savings  on  public  benefits  even  under  the 
current  system. 

We  have  reached  considerable  agreement,  but  not  consensus  on  the  precise  con- 
tents of  a  national  guideline.  We  all  believe  that  a  national  guideline  generally 
should  achieve  higher  award  levels  than  is  typical  under  the  current  State  guide- 
lines. Legislation  should  require  the  establishment  of  a  national  child  support  guide- 
line commission  to  develop  a  national  child  support  guideline. 

That  group  should  include  economists,  lawyers  or  judges,  and  representatives  of 
public  child  support  agencies.  It  should  also  include  representatives  of  organizations 
which  represent  the  interests  of  both  custodial  and  noncustodial  parents,  organiza- 
tions which  represent  the  interests  of  children,  and  academic,  governmental  and 
other  researchers  on  the  costs  of  raising  children  and  comparative  living  standards 
in  households  of  different  sizes  and  compositions. 

A  number  of  us  support  a  guideline  based  on  the  principles  described  below: 

•  Award  levels  under  the  guideline  should  ensure  that  children  will  enjoy  a  min- 
imum decent  living  standard  (at  least  1.5  times  the  Federal  poverty  level)  if  it  is 
possible  to  provide  this  without  placing  the  noncustodial  parent  at  a  lower  living 
standard;  when  there  is  insufficient  family  income  to  reach  this  goal,  at  least  a  pov- 
erty level  living  standard  should  be  provided  to  children  when  this  is  possible  with- 
out impoverishing  the  noncustodial  parent.  Nominal  support  should  be  required  in 
any  event  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  obligation,  create  a  habit  of  payment  and 
provide  a  basis  for  increased  collections  a  income  increases. 

•  Once  above  a  minimum  decent  living  standard,  award  levels  under  the  guide- 
line should  ensure  that  children  will  enjoy  a  living  standard  which  is  comparable 
to  that  of  the  higher  income  parent.  (This  might,  for  example,  be  based  on  assuring 
that  both  households  were  in  the  same  quintile  of  family  income,  rather  than  on 
assuring  precise  equanty.) 

•  Award  levels  should  represent  a  "progressive  tax"  structure  for  payment  of 
child  support:  both  parents'  incomes  should  De  considered  and  the  parent  with  the 
higher  income  should  be  asked  to  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  her  or  his  income  to- 
ward supporting  the  child  than  the  lower  income  parent.  This  principle  should  cover 
both  a  basic  chud  support  award  and  coverage  of  child  care  costs,  health  costs,  and 
special  needs  of  the  child(ren).  This  will  result  in  award  levels  which  are  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  children  in  low  income  custodial  parent  households  by  requiring  sig- 
nificantly higher  payments  from  the  noncustodial  parent  when  the  custodial  parent 
has  lower  income  and  permitting  lower  payments  when  the  custodial  parent's  in- 
come is  higher. 

•  So  long  as  the  costs  of  health  care  and  child  care  are  borne  primarily  by  indi- 
vidual families  and  so  long  as  their  actual  cost  to  different  families  continues  to 
vary  dramatically,  child  support  awards  should  take  into  account  the  actual  cost  of 
these  items  in  each  family.  The  same  principle  should  apply  to  the  costs  of  meeting 
children's  special  needs. 

•  No  paying  parent  should  be  asked  to  pay  child  support  at  a  level  which  would 
put  her  or  his  living  standard  below  the  living  standard  provided  by  AFDC  and 
other  public  benefits  to  the  custodial  household.  However,  a  parent  with  income 
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below  this  level  may  be  required  to  pay  a  nominal  level  of  support  or  may  partici- 
pate in  an  appropriate  and  agreed  upon  employment  and  training  program. 

•  The  presence  of  additional  children  of  either  parent  should  result  in  further 
examination  of  the  support  award  level.  Guidelines  should  ensure  that  the  children 
in  the  two  households  are  treated  in  a  comparable  way. 

Two  members  favor  the  percentage-of-income  approach,  believing  that  its  simplic- 
ity is  a  virtue.  Since  it  requires  a  court  or  administrative  agency  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  only  one  parent  (to  enter  a  basic  support  award),  it  should  ease  the  proc- 
ess for  establishing  and  periodically  modifying  awards.  Indeed,  if  awards  were  set 
as  a  percentage  of  income,  rather  than  a  dollar  amount,  extensive  modification  pro- 
ceedings would  be  unnecessary. 

However,  they  believe  that  the  percentages  now  in  use  in  the  States  which  use 
the  percentage-of-income  approach  are  too  low  and  should  be  increased  in  a  national 
system.  Also,  the  basic  guideline  amount  should  be  supplemented  to  pay  for  child 
care  costs  and  medical  expenses  for  families  which  face  these  costs.  This  would  re- 
quire information  from  both  parents. 

Expedited  Processes 

In  child  support  cases,  speed  is  of  the  essence.  The  longer  it  takes  to  obtain  or 
enforce  an  order,  the  greater  the  chance  that  children  will  go  hungry  or  lack  medical 
care.  Despite  a  requirement  in  the  law  since  1984  that  States  use  "expedited  proc- 
esses" in  obtaining  and  enforcing  child  support  orders.  42  U.S.C.  Sec.  666(aX3XA), 
cases  still  are  not  being  processed  in  a  timely  way  once  a  case  is  prepared  for  filing. 
Few  States  are  in  compliance  with  the  Federal  standards  for  processing  cases. 

Federal  law  requires  States  to  use  expedited  processes  within  the  State  judicial 
system  or  under  administrative  processes  for  obtaining  and  enforcing  child  support 
orders.  Id.  The  Federal  regulations,  in  turn,  require  that  under  expedited  processes 
90  percent  of  actions  to  establish  or  enforce  support  obligations  must  be  completed 
within  3  months  of  service  of  process,  98  percent  must  be  completed  within  6 
months  and  all  must  be  completed  within  a  year.  45  C.F.R.  Sec.  303.  101(bX2). 

Unfortunately,  many  States  are  not  in  compliance  with  these  standards.  Nor  has 
HHS  collected  data  to  ascertain  the  source  of  problems  States  are  having  in  meeting 
the  standards.  Accordingly,  our  ability  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  States'  wide- 
spread failure  to  meet  the  standards  has  been  hampered. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  the  problem  lies  in  the  failure  of  States  to  adopt  adminis- 
trative processes  for  obtaining  and  enforcing  support  orders.  The  advantage  of  a 
wholly  administrative  process  is  that  it  places  within  the  executive  branch  the  abil- 
ity to  keep  the  process  moving  expeditiously.  It  does  not  make  processing  dependent 
on  placement  on  a  court  calendar  or  the  ability  to  hire  more  judges  or  court  clerks 
to  process  cases.  For  these  reasons,  many  States  that  use  administrative  processes 
report  that  they  are  faster,  less  costly  and  less  formal.  Indeed,  in  a  recent  survey 
nine  States  cited  administrative  processes  as  the  best  feature  of  their  State's  sys- 
tem. Equally  telling  perhaps,  10  percent  of  the  States  surveyed  identified  a  backlog 
of  court  cases  and/or  lack  of  an  administrative  process  as  the  most  serious  flaw  in 
their  State's  system. 

Others  of  us  are  not  convinced  that  the  simple  adoption  of  administrative  proc- 
esses will  resolve  States'  inability  to  meet  the  case  processing  standards.  Because 
some  States  with  expedited  judicial  processes  move  cases  quickly  and  some  states 
with  administrative  processes  move  cases  slowly,  it  appears  that  either  system  can 
be  made  to  work.  In  our  view  the  way  to  improve  the  speed  with  which  the  States 
process  cases  is  to  strictly  enforce  compliance  with  the  processing  standards. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  the  failure  to  adopt  an  administrative  process  is  the  basis 
for  the  States'  problems  recommend  that  states  that  do  not  currently  meet  the  case 

firocessing  standards  be  required  to  enact  and  implement  administrative  processes 
or  obtaining  and  enforcing  child  support  orders. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  the  failure  to  enforce  the  processing  standards  is  the 
basis  for  the  States'  problems  recommend  that  States  that  do  not  currently  meet  the 
standards  be  strictly  audited  on  their  compliance  with  the  expedited  processes  regu- 
lations. If  they  are  not  in  compliance,  they  should  be  required  to  develop  a  corrective 
action  plan  which  could  include,  if  appropriate,  a  required  shift  to  an  administrative 
process.  As  part  of  the  audit  review,  HHS  should  be  required  to  examine  the  States' 
use  of  expedited  processes  to  determine  whether  differences  exist  in  speed  of  proc- 
essing between  States  with  administrative  processes  and  States  with  expedited  judi- 
cial processes,  and  whether  those  differences  are  attributable  to  the  processes  used. 
Although  we  have  posed  different  approaches  to  solving  the  problems  of  case  proc- 
essing, we  are  united  in  our  belief  that  states  must  be  required  to  process  cases 
more  quickly.  Under  either  approach,  that  goal  must  be  reached. 
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Medical  Support  Enforcement 

According  to  the  GAO,  13  percent  of  those  who  lack  health  insurance  are  children. 
This  number  would  be  much  higher  were  it  not  for  Medicaid.  Yet,  Medicaid  rep- 
resents the  expenditure  of  tax  dollars  on  a  population,  some  of  whom  could  be  cov- 
ered by  private  health  insurance.  The  President's  budget  estimates  that  $15  million 
in  Medicaid  costs  could  be  saved  in  FY  1994  through  better  medical  support  enforce- 
ment. Thus,  greater  attention  to  establishing  and  enforcing  medical  support  obliga- 
tions could  both  help  children  and  reduce  Medicaid  costs. 

To  date,  this  has  not  been  done.  According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  only  39  percent 
of  existing  support  awards  provide  for  health  insurance  coverage:  the  number  is 
even  lower  (32  percent)  for  families  whose  income  is  below  poverty.  Within  the  IV- 
D  system,  there  have  been  efforts  in  the  last  two  years  to  give  medical  support 
greater  attention.  This  emphasis  should  continue.  However,  the  current  incentive 
payment  system  does  not  reward  State  efforts  in  this  regard  and  this  lads  many 
states  to  ignore  medical  support.  The  current  audit  criteria  also  do  not  emphasize 
the  need  to  enhance  efforts  in  this  area.  Both  audit  reform  and  a  different  incentive 
system  are  needed. 

However,  making  sure  medical  support  orders  are  obtained  is  only  half  the  battle. 
Orders  also  need  to  be  enforced.  As  the  President  recognized  in  his  budget,  employ- 
er's insurance  plans  which  cover  children  must  offer  the  coverage  even  if  the  chil- 
dren are  not  living  in  the  noncustodial  parent's  household.  Such  plans  must  also 
allow  open  enrollment  at  any  time  for  health  insurance  coverage  required  by  a  court 
or  administrative  order. 

There  are  three  additional  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed:  1)  requiring  the  em- 
ployer to  enroll  the  children  or  former  spouse  in  the  company's  health  insurance 
plan  when  the  court  or  administrative  agency  orders  this  and  the  obligor  does  not 
quickly  or  voluntarily  do  so;  2)  granting  the  obligee  access  to  information  about  the 

Jdan  coverage  and  claim  forms;  and  3)  honoring  the  obligee's  signature  on  the  claim 
orms  so  that  (s)he  can  be  directly  reimbursed.  Five  States  have  enacted  legislation 
to  deal  with  all  three  issues  in  recent  years.  Eight  others  have  addressed  some  but 
not  all  the  issues.  A  Federal  mandate  that  all  States  adopt  legislation  covering  all 
three  problem  would  be  highly  desirable. 

Unfortunately,  such  State  laws  do  not  reach  employers  covered  by  ERISA.  Thus, 
it  is  also  very  important  to  amend  ERISA  for  the  limited  purpose  of  making  insur- 
ance plans  offered  by  employers  who  are  self-insured  subject  to  the  state  laws  rec- 
ommended above. 

Each  of  these  recommendations  is  supported  by  the  GAO  in  its  June  1992  report, 
MEDICAID:  Ensuring  That  Noncustodial  Parents  Provide  Health  Insurance  Saves 
Costs. 

Also  in  the  medical  support  area,  a  number  of  issues  may  arise  as  health  care 
reform  is  implemented.  We  look  forward  to  addressing  these  issues  as  they  arise. 

Resources 

resources  in  a  federalized  system 

As  we  discuss  in  the  section  on  enforcement  of  support,  federalizing  collection  and 
enforcement  of  support  is  vital  to  the  long-term  success  of  the  child  support  system. 
Under  our  proposed  scheme,  a  Federal  agency  would  perform  most  enforcement 
functions,  while  State  systems  would  continue  to  establish  paternity  and  child  sup- 
port obligations.  This  scheme  uses  the  Federal  Government  to  do  what  it  does 
best — to  deal  with  enforcement  issues  that  frequently  cross  State  lines — and  focuses 
State  agencies  on  cases  that  may  require  more  intensive  work  and  more  personal 
contact  at  the  time  a  support  order  is  initially  established  or  paternity  determined. 
This  proposal  frees  up  resources  in  overburdened  State  agencies  and  allows  them 
to  concentrate  on  what  they  have  the  potential  to  do  best. 

This  structure  has  the  greatest  promise  for  making  the  child  support  system 
work.  Even  such  a  structure  will  not  work,  however,  unless  adequate  resources  are 
allocated  at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels.  Without  these  resources,  the  effi- 
ciencies gained  by  a  national  approach  to  enforcement  will  not  be  enough  to  dra- 
matically improve  performance.  To  ensure  that  the  Federal  component  of  the  pro- 
gram has  sufficient  resources,  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
enforcement  should  be  required  to  establish  timelines'  for  provision  of  Federal  serv- 
ices, report  to  the  Executive  and  Congress  on  Federal  staffing  levels  necessary  to 
comply  with  these  timelines,  and  request  a  budget  that  assures  that  such  levels  will 
be  achieved. 

Additionally,  it  will  be  important  to  ensure  that  State  agencies  have  the  resources 
to  establish  paternity  and  child  support  obligations  in  a  timely  fashion.  As  outlined 
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in  the  discussion  below,  States  should  be  subject  to  staffing  and  training  require- 
ments and  should  be  held  accountable  for  meeting  regulatory  timelines  for  prompt 
establishment  of  paternity  and  child  support  obligations.  Similarly,  funding  for- 
mulas should  be  revised  along  the  lines  discussed  below,  to  provide  States  with  an 
adequate  funding  base  and  to  reward  States  that  provide  timely  services  and  meet 
performance-based  outcome  measures. 

RESOURCES  IN  A  STATE-BASED  SYSTEM 

Even  if  the  present  system  of  delivering  services  is  retained,  enhanced  resources 
are  essential.  Providing  the  resources  to  enable  States  to  do  a  better  job  requires 
improvements  in  four  areas:  ensuring  there  is  adequate  staff  to  do  the  job,  training 
staff  to  provide  high-quality  and  effective  services,  ensuring  sufficient  program  fund- 
ing, and  revising  the  audit  process. 

•  Staffing  Problems.  High  State  agency  caseloads  reflect  the  fact  that  HHS  has 
never  issued  staffing  guidelines  despite  a  longstanding  statutory  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  establish  minimum  staffing  standards  for  States  (42  U.S.C.  Sec. 
652(aXD).  Many  State  child  support  enforcement  agencies  have  such  high  worker 
caseloads  that  workers  cannot  provide  timely,  effective  services,  no  matter  now  dedi- 
cated and  well-intentioned  they  may  be.  While  increased  automation  should  enable 
workers  to  handle  larger  caseloads  more  efficiently,  in  many  States  caseloads  are 
so  high  that  automation  alone  cannot  possibly  provide  a  solution.  For  example,  in 
1990,  the  Federal  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement  conducted  an  informal  re- 
view of  sample  child  support  cases  and  found  that  one  West  Virginia  office  had 
three  paralegals  to  work  3,500  cases.  One  study  found  that  the  average  FTE  child 
support  worker  has  over  1,000  cases.  Center  for  Human  Services,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  A  Study  to  Determine  Methods,  Cost  Factors,  Policy 
Options  and  Incentives  Essential  to  Improving  Interstate  Child  Support  Collections: 
Final  Report,  36  (1985). 

•  Staffing  Recommendations.  The  Secretary  should,  after  consultation  with  State 
administrators,  program  operations  experts,  and  affected  groups,  promulgate  a  Fed- 
eral methodology  ad  outcome  expectations  for  determining  State  staffing  require- 
ments. Final  regulations  should  take  effect  no  later  than  September  30,  1994.  Be- 
cause staffing  levels  are  likely  to  vary  depending  on  a  State's  system  and  its  level 
of  automation,  establishing  a  Federal  methodology  seems  preferable  to  a  single  Fed- 
eral staffing  standard.  Using  this  methodology,  each  state  should  be  required  to 
evaluate  its  child  support  system  and  to  report  to  the  Secretary  on  its  existing  staff- 
ing levels  and  the  level  of  staffing  required  to  meet  Federal  staffing  expectations. 
This  report  should  include  a  plan  for  steps  the  State  will  take  to  ensure  that  staff- 
ing expectations  are  met  by  September  30,  1996  (one  year  after  the  date  States  are 
expected  to  be  automated). 

Federal  audits  after  September  30,  1996  should  measure  compliance  with  these 
staffing  standards.  States  that  fail  audits  for  periods  before  and  after  September  30, 
1996  should  be  required  to  meet  staffing  standards  as  part  of  their  corrective  action 
Plan. 

•  Training  Problems.  The  poor  service  that  results  from  high  caseloads  is  exacer- 
bated by  the  lack  of  effective  training  programs  for  workers.  For  example,  a  1990 
informal  OCSE  review  of  Oklahoma  found  that  staff  providing  child  support  services 
in  one  site  are  "usually  hired  with  very  limited  credentials  including  no  formal  edu- 
cation or  training,  and  the  [child  support]  training  program  is  not  adequate  to  equip 
these  workers  with  the  skills  necessary  to  do  their  jobs."  Administrators  across  the 
country  have  reported  similar  training  concerns  in  other  contexts. 

•  Training  Recommendations.  The  Secretary  should  establish  national  expecta- 
tions for  training  of  child  support  workers.  Compliance  with  training  requirements 
should  be  measured  as  part  ot  the  audit  process.  The  Secretary  already  has  author- 
ity to  establish  such  a  standard  as  part  of  the  statutory  income,  that  the  Secretary 
establish  minimum  organizational  and  staffing  requirements.  Section  452(a)(2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

•  Funding  Problems.  High  caseloads  also  reflect  the  fact  that  States  have  not 
been  willing  to  invest  sufficient  State  funds  to  draw  down  the  Federal  matching 
funds  necessary  to  hire  adequate  staff.  Although  the  combination  of  Federal  admin- 
istrative matching  funds  and  incentive  payments  results  in  a  relatively  rich  Federal 
reimbursement  package,  advocates  and  administrators  report  that  the  funding 
scheme  is  complex  and  difficult  to  explain  to  State  legislators  in  order  to  convince 
them  of  the  favorable  returns  for  increased  State  investments.  Moreover,  incentive 

gayments,  which  total  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  nationally  are  earned  by 
tate  child  support  efforts  but  are  not  necessarily  reinvested  in  child  support.  Rath- 
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er,  in  a  number  of  States,  incentives  are  used  either  for  other  human  services  or 
are  returned  to  the  general  treasury. 

•  Funding  Recommendations.  The  current  Federal  administrative  match  (66  per- 
cent incentive  payment  system  should  be  replaced  with  a  consolidated  administra- 
tive match  rate  of  82  percent.  This  rate,  which  roughly  approximates  the  current 
value  of  matching  funds  and  incentive  payments,  will  ensure  that  Federal  funds  are 
invested  in  child  support  services  rather  than  in  other  programs,  enabling  States 
to  expand  resources  for  enforcement.  It  will  encourage  States  to  invest  more  in  en- 
forcement because  it  will  be  easier  for  administrators  to  make  the  case  that  limited 
State  investments  leverage  significant  program  resources. 

If  a  State  fails  a  program  audit  and  fails  to  submit  or  to  comply  with  a  approved 
corrective  action  plan  designed  to  eliminate  audit  failures,  this  consolidated  admin- 
istrative matching  rate  should  be  reduced  by  1-5  percent,  depending  on  the  severity 
of  the  non-compliance.  This  penalty  would  replace  the  reduction  of  Federal  AFDC 
matching  funds  as  a  penalty  for  IV-D  non-compliance.  A  penalty  against  IV-D 
matching  funds  more  directly  holds  the  IV-D  agency  responsible  for  its  failures  and 
does  not  have  the  effect  of  penalizing  AFDC  children  for  systems  failures  beyond 
their  control. 

To  encourage  States  to  improve  performance,  the  match  should  be  increased  to 
90  percent  for  States  that  demonstrate  through  the  audit  process  that  they  have: 

(a)  achieved  a  paternity  establishment  rate  of  75  percent  (using  the  formula  out- 
lined in  Section  452(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act); 

(b)  met  State  performance  standards  published  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 452(h)  and  (i)  in  75  percent  of  cases; 

(c)  collected  child  support,  or  taken  another  step  to  enforce  support  (including  but 
not  limited  to  imposition  of  a  lien;  a  successfully  prosecuted  action  for  contempt;  cer- 
tification of  a  case  for  ffiS  full  collection  services;  referral  of  the  case  for  income  tax 
refund  intercepts)  in  75  percent  of  cases  with  an  established  child  support  obliga- 
tion; 

(d)  established  and,  when  necessary,  enforced  medical  support  in  75  percent  of 
cases  where  medical  coverage  is  available  to  the  absent  parent  at  reasonable  cost; 
and 

(e)  complied  with  steps  outlined  in  an  approved  plan  to  reach  required  staffing 
levels  (see  staffing  recommendation  above). 

To  ensure  that  the  altered  Federal  match  does  not  result  in  a  reduction  of  invest- 
ment in  child  support,  or  a  shift  of  state  and  local  resources  from  other  programs 
that  have  benefited  from  incentive  income,  there  must  be  a  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement.  This  maintenance  of  effort  should  apply  to  both  state  and  local  fund- 
ing, and  should  apply  to  both  child  support  funding  and  to  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children.  In  some  States,  child  support  incentives  have  been  used  to  fund 
human  resources  programs  such  as  AFDC;  changing  the  child  support  matching  for- 
mula should  not  have  the  effect  of  penalizing  AFDC  recipients  by  reducing  funding 
available  for  AFDC  once  States  no  longer  have  incentives  to  allocate  to  AFDC  fund- 
ing. 

•  Audit  Problems.  The  current  auditing  scheme,  which  consumes  huge  propor- 
tions of  the  Federal  agency's  personnel  time,  is  burdensome  on  States.  Despite  the 
cumbersome  nature  of  the  process,  it  produces  information  that  is  so  dated  that  it 
is  of  little  use  in  measuring  or  improving  current  State  performance.  The  audit  proc- 
ess should  be  streamlined  so  that  it  reduces  the  burden  on  States  that  are  doing 
a  good  job,  produces  timely  analysis  of  troubled  systems,  and  frees  up  staff  to  do 
technical  assistance  that  will  help  States  improve. 

•  Audit  Recommendations.  The  current  audit  schedule  should  be  revised  to 
eliminate  burdens  on  States  that  are  satisfactorily  complying.  This  will  enable  the 
Federal  agency  to  emphasize  timely  audit  results  and  to  focus  attention  on  troubled 
programs: 

•  If  a  State  passes  a  Federal  audit,  it  should  be  put  on  a  three-year  audit  cycle. 

•  If  State  compliance  with  audit  criteria  is  marginal  (based  on  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary),  the  State  should  be  audited  every  2  years. 

•  If  a  State  fails  a  Federal  audit,  it  should  be  required  to  submit  a  corrective 
action  plan  for  Federal  approval.  It  should  be  audited  12  months  from  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  corrective  action  plan,  and  annually  thereafter  for  a  period  of  3 
years.  Until  an  audit  shows  that  the  State  has  achieved  substantial  compliance,  the 
Federal  IV-D  match  rate  should  be  reduced  (see  above).  At  the  end  of  the  3-year 
audit  cycle,  if  the  State  has  not  complied  with  its  corrective  action  plans  and  shows 
continuing,  substantial  non-compliance  with  audit  criteria,  then  the  program  should 
be  placed  in  Federal  receivership. 
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Conclusion 

We  are  heartened  by  the  Administration's  stated  commitment  to  child  support  re- 
form, and  by  the  numerous  child  support  legislative  proposals  that  evidence  Con- 
gress' concern  with  the  issue.  Much  of  the  pending  legislation  is  constructive  and 
thoughtful.  What  is  needed  in  the  process  is  a  comprehensive  vehicle  that  pulls  to- 
gether the  system-wide  changes  that  must  be  made  to  make  child  support  work  for 
children.  This  document  represents  an  effort  to  lay  out  such  a  vision  for  systemic 
change,  drawing  on  the  strengths  and  insights  of  pending  proposals.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  to  make  it  a  reality. 

Senator  Dodd.  Appreciate  it  very  much.  Thanks  for  being  in- 
volved in  this. 

Dr.  Lerman. 

Mr.  Lerman.  Thank  you.  I'm  delighted  to  be  here  and  talk  about 
child  support  and  child  support  assurance.  My  detailed  views  are 
going  to  be  in  the  written  statement  and  the  additional 

Senator  Dodd.  By  the  way,  any  documents,  charts,  graphs,  what- 
ever you  want,  we'll  make  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Lerman.  Given  the  limited  time,  I'm  just  going  to  focus  on 
six  key  points.  I'm  going  to  relate  them  to  the  child  support  assur- 
ance issue  directly.  We  can  deal  with  some  of  the  other  elements 
later,  but  that's  what  I'm  going  to  deal  with  in  the  limited  time. 

My  first  point  is  that  the  rationale  for  child  support  assurance 
should  be  that  custodial  parents  and  children  should  not  bear  all 
the  financial  consequences  of  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  col- 
lect or  of  the  noncustodial  parents  to  pay. 

Now  we  all  seem  to  be  in  agreement  on  that,  but  one  thing  that 
this  means  from  my  perspective  is  that  you  have  to  keep  benefit 
levels  from  getting  too  high  in  the  sense  that  they  are  greater  than 
what  the  typical  mother  would  get  in  program.  Because  in  that  in- 
stance it  becomes  very  much  like  a  transfer  program.  If  the  pay- 
ment is  more  than  what  the  typical  mother  would  get,  or  let's  say 
even  40  percent  of  mothers  would  be  getting,  then  it's  a  transfer. 
It's  not  simply  something  that  replaces  what  otherwise  the  father 
would  owe. 

$3,000  a  year  doesn't  sound  very  high,  but  if  that's — for  example, 
if  you  follow  the  guidelines  of  17  percent  for  the  first  child,  a  father 
would  have  to  earn  nearly  $20,000  per  year  to  owe  the  $3,000.  Now 
a  lot  of  fathers  do  not  earn  that.  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
with  program  integrity  that  the  program  means  what  we  want  it 
to  be,  which  is  dealing  with  these  two  problems. 

The  second  point  is  that  child  support  assurance  and  enhanced 
child  support  contributions  are  parts,  but  not  all,  of  an  overall 
strategy  to  reduce  poverty  outside  the  welfare  system.  We  don't 
need  to  make  child  support  assurance  or  collection  the  magic  bullet 
of  welfare  policy.  It's  one  piece  out  of  a  variety  of  pieces  that  in- 
clude the  earned  income  tax  credit,  health  insurance  coverage,  per- 
haps a  refundable  tax  credit  for  children  and  so  on.  That  combina- 
tion together  would  greatly  enhance  the  incentives  to  earn,  to 
work,  and  give  hope  to  families  to  leave  the  welfare  rolls,  even  with 
modest  work  effort,  part-time  work  at  realistic  wages. 

The  third  point  is  that  a  well-structured  child  support  assurance 
program  should  count  assurance  payments  as  income  for  determin- 
ing benefit  under  AFDC  and  other  programs.  Viewing  these  pay- 
ments as  income  will  limit  the  cost  of  the  program  and  improve  in- 
centives. For  example,  if  you  have  a  custodial  parent  living  in  a 
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State  which  pays,  say  $420  a  month  who  qualifies  for  a  $200  child 
support  assurance  payment,  the  $200  offsetting  the  AFDC  payment 
lowers  then  the  break-even  point — the  point  at  which  you  leave 
welfare.  And  that's  the  goal  that  we  want.  We  don't  want  it  simply 
to  keep  mothers  on  welfare  longer. 

Fourth,  I  agree  with  your  proposal  to  make  eligibility  for  assur- 
ance payments  conditional  on  custodial  parents  having  legally  en- 
forceable support  awards.  It  will  raise  the  incentives  for  custodial 
parents,  as  you  say,  and  State  agencies,  to  increase  paternity  es- 
tablishments and  court  awards.  These  incentives  are  vital  espe- 
cially for  never-married  mothers  who  constitute  more  than  half  of 
custodial  parents  without  support  awards. 

It  is  tragic  that  three  of  every  four  children  of  unwed  mothers, 
over  2.5  million  children,  have  no  legally  established  father,  no  pa- 
ternity establishment.  The  fault  lies  partly  with  weakness  in  ad- 
ministration. States  such  as  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  able  to 
establish  paternity  in  50  to  60  percent  of  nonmarital  births,  while 
New  York  and  California  do  so  in  only  about  20  percent  of  cases 
and  some  States  do  much  worse. 

There  has  to  be  a  reason  and  we  have  to  find  out  and  hold  States 
accountable.  Why  is  it  that  some  States — I  mean,  surely  the  prob- 
lems are  not  harder  in  Michigan  than  they  would  be  in  a  State  like 
Arizona.  Yet  you  see  vast  differences  in  paternity  establishment. 

Limited  support  assurance  to  those  with  awards  is  also  impor- 
tant to  assure  the  cooperation  of  custodial  parents.  In  1989,  about 
20  percent  of  unmarried  mothers  without  awards  reported  that 
they  did  not  want  child  support.  They  were  asked,  what's  the  rea- 
son you  don't  have  support  and  20  percent  said  they  did  not  want 
support,  and  another  20  percent  said  they  did  not  pursue  an 
award. 

Fifth,  child  support  assurance,  especially  at  high  payments,  will 
place  a  strain  on  the  system  for  enforcing  child  support  since  more 
noncustodial  parents  will  perceive  their  support  payments  as  re- 
ducing Government  spending  instead  of  raising  their  children's  in- 
comes. Right  now  we  have  this  issue  in  the  case  of  AFDC  where 
parents  have  an  incentive  to  collude,  because  welfare  mothers  and 
their  children  are  better  off  financially  if  the  noncustodial  parent 
makes  informal  and  unreported  payments.  Otherwise,  all  but  $35 
a  month  in  support  payment  goes  to  offset  the  AFDC  and  food 
stamp  benefits. 

The  assured  child  support  payment  will  place  more  noncustodial 
parents  in  the  same  situation.  If  a  nonresident  father  knows  that 
his  children  will  receive  the  same  $250  a  month  whether  he  pays 
or  does  not  pay  support,  he  may  be  more  likely  to  evade  the  formal 
payment  system.  Especially  when  you  talk  about  payments  as  per- 
centages of  income,  you  can  easily  reach  marginal  tax  rates  of  60 
percent  and  above  when  you  combine  the  Federal  income  tax,  say 
25  percent,  and  child  support  and  so  on. 

So  I'm  not  against  assurance.  I  want  to  make  that  clear.  I'm  sim- 
ply saying  that  this  can  place  an  added  strain  on  an  already  some- 
what strained  system. 

Senator  Dodd.  Or  it  could  end  up  reducing  the  cost.  It  could  end 
up,  if  it's  properly  done,  it  end  up  reducing  the  cost. 
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Mr.  Lerman.  Right,  if  it's  properly  done  it  could  end  up  reducing 
the  cost. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  right  now,  overall,  public  administrative 
cost  as  a  proportion  of  payments  related  in  any  way  to  child  sup- 
port enforcement  constitute  26  percent  of  payments.  That's  not 
even  the  amount  that  the  program  induces,  because  some  of  the 
child  support  payments  might  have  been  made  anyway.  So  we're 
spending  a  dollar  for  every  four  dollars  that  is  collected.  That's  a 
lot. 

We,  I  think,  have  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  administration, 
and  we  ought  to  figure  out  exactly  what  works.  We  have  had  very 
little  research  on  this,  very  little  serious  analysis.  Perhaps  the 
Massachusetts  case  could  be  very  instructive. 

We  have  to  be  careful.  I  mean,  in  Sweden  you  had  a  program, 
child  support  advanced  payment  program.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
program,  child  support  advanced  payments  that  were  paid  by 
noncustodial  parents  amounted  to  about  100  percent  of  what  the 
government  spent.  By  1981,  it  had  fallen  to  46  percent.  Now  not 
all  of  that  was  evasion.  But  we  have  to  be  careful  about  the  long- 
term  effects. 

Finally,  my  sixth  point  is,  it's  time  to  implement  a  modest  child 
support  assurance  program,  perhaps  with  the  six  States,  but  we 
should  be  very  wary  of  potential  side  effects  and  recognize  that  the 
costs,  benefits,  and  effects  on  families  are  still  uncertain. 

The  program  might  widen  collusion  and  compliance.  The  cost  of 
administration  might  rise,  as  I  mentioned  before.  The  assured  pay- 
ment might  cause  some  custodial  parents  to  cooperate  less  with 
visitation,  generate  increase  tensions.  Since  the  assured  payment 
neither  stigmatizes  nor  imposes  the  high  tax  rates  that  welfare 
does,  it  may  even  promote  family  splitting  by  easing  the  custodial 
parent's  financial  burden  from  becoming  independent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  support  assurance  would  pro- 
vide immediate  financial  gains  for  the  1.2  million  custodial  mothers 
with  support  awards  but  who  now  receive  no  payment  whatever.  It 
would  help  these  mothers  earn  their  way  off  welfare,  but  only  if 
they  cooperated  in  establishing  a  support  award. 

So  my  conclusion  is,  the  best  way  to  deal  with  our  concerns  is 
to  begin  with  a  low  level  program,  be  very  careful  as  to  how  the 
program  is  structured.  In  such  a  program  the  budget  costs  would 
be  low  since  a  large  proportion  would  be  offset  by  reduced  AFDC 
payments.  We  would  hope  to  generate  increased  paternity  estab- 
lishment and  new  awards,  and  therefore,  higher  collection  in  that 
way. 

I  think  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  consensus  on  ways  to  reform 
welfare,  reduce  child  poverty,  increase  parental  responsibility,  and 
child  support  assurance  can  be  an  important  part  of  this  new  ap- 
proach. But  it  will  take  a  well- structured  plan  and  hard  work  to 
make  the  program  a  success. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Robert  I.  Lerman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  I.  Lerman 

Chairman  Dodd  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family,  Drugs 
and  Alcoholism,  I  am  delighted  to  testify  today  on  the  role  of  child  support  assur- 
ance in  reducing  child  poverty,  increasing  self-sufficiency,  and  improving  equity 
among  parents  in  the  support  of  children.  The  subcommittee  is  well  aware  ol  the 
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facts  that  child  support  policy  is  an  extremely  complex  and  sensitive  matter,  affect- 
ing over  30  percent  of  children  at  one  point  in  time  and  probably  one-half  of  children 
by  the  time  they  reach  age  18.  The  issues  touch  on  moral  as  well  as  economic  ques- 
tions and  we  face  considerable  uncertainty  about  how  parents  will  respond  to  major 
shifts  in  public  policy.  Given  the  limited  time  to  examine  these  issues,  I  wish  to 
focus  on  six  key  points.  I  am  providing  my  detailed  views  for  the  record  in  the  form 
of  a  article  that  recently  appeared  in  Journal  of  Economic  Perspectives. 

1)  The  rationale  for  child  support  assurance  is  that  custodial  parents  and  children 
should  not  bear  all  of  the  financial  consequences  of  the  failure  of  government  to  col- 
lect or  of  the  failure  of  non-custodial  parents  to  pay  child  support.  The  public,  par- 
ents, and  administrators  should  understand  this  rationale  and  recognize  that  child 
support  assurance  is  not  a  welfare  program.  Assurance  payments  will  go  to  custo- 
dial parents  not  od  the  basis  of  need,  Dut  either  because  the  government  fails  to 
collect  what  non-custodial  parents  own  and  could  pay  or  because  non-custodial  par- 
ents cannot  pay.  The  program  should  be  structured  so  that  the  government  can 
avoid  making  payments  in  nearly  all  cases  if  they  collect  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  the  incomes  of  non-custodial  parents. 

This  means  keeping  benefit  levels  at  amounts  that  all  but  perhaps  15-20  percent 
of  absent  parents  could  afford.  Setting  the  benefits  at  levels  beyond  what  many  non- 
custodial parents  owe  would  convert  child  support  assurance  into  a  transfer  pro- 
gram. Consider,  for  example,  a  custodial  parent  who  received  $3,000  as  a  child  sup- 
port assurance  payment  when  the  non-custodial  parent  owed  only  $2,000  per  year. 
The  extra  $1,000  would  represent  a  straight  transfer  from  taxpayers  to  recipients. 
Such  premiums  above  the  amounts  due  as  child  support  would  undermine  the  fun- 
damental rationale  for  the  program. 

2)  Child  support  assurance  and  enhanced  child  support  contributions  are  parts  of 
an  overall  strategy  to  reduce  poverty  outside  the  welfare  system.  By  itself  child  sup- 
port assurance  is  not  the  magic  bullet  of  welfare  policy.  However,  the  combination 
of  child  support  assurance  with  an  expanded  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  broad 
health  insurance  coverage,  and  perhaps  a  refundable  tax  credit  for  children  will 
sharply  reduce  reliance  on  welfare,  improve  incentives  to  work,  and  give  hope  to 
current  welfare  recipients  that  they  can  move  off  welfare  with  work  at  realistic 
wages.  Knowing  that  they  can  count  on  a  steady  flow  income  from  non-welfare 
sources,  including  child  support  or  assured  payments,  welfare  mothers  will  be  more 
likely  to  risk  leaving  welfare  for  work,  even  initially  in  part-time  jobs. 

3)  A  well-structured  child  support  assurance  program  should  count  assurance  pay- 
ments as  income  for  determining  benefits  under  AFDC  and  other  programs.  Viewing 
CSA  payments  as  income  will  limit  program  costs  and  improve  incentives  to  work 
and  to  leave  welfare.  Consider,  for  example,  a  custodial  parent  living  in  a  state  pay- 
ment $420  per  month  who  qualifies  for  a  $200  CSA  payment.  Having  the  $200  CSA 
payment  offset  $200  of  the  AFDC  payment  lowers  the  wage  a  mother  would  have 
to  earn  to  leave  the  program  and  no  longer  be  subject  to  welfare's  work  disincen- 
tives and  other  administrative  burdens.  Exempting  some  or  all  of  CSA  payments 
would  increase  the  family's  income  from  not  working,  lessen  the  incentive  to  leave 
welfare,  and  increase  program  costs. 

4)  I  agree  with  your  proposal  to  make  eligibility  for  child  support  assurance  pay- 
ments conditional  on  custodial  parents  having  legally  enforceable  support  awards. 
Such  a  provision  will  raise  the  incentives  for  custodial  parents  and  State  agencies 
to  increase  paternity  establishment  and  court  awards.  These  incentives  are  vital,  es- 
pecially for  never-married  mothers,  who  constitute  more  than  half  of  custodial  par- 
ents without  support  awards.  It  is  tragic  that  three  of  every  four  children  of  unwed 
mothers — over  2.5  million  children — have  no  legally-established  father.  The  fault 
lies  partly  with  weaknesses  in  administration.  States  such  as  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin are  able  to  establish  paternity  in  50-60  percent  of  non-marital  births,  while  New 
York  and  California  do  so  in  only  about  20  percent  of  cases.  The  restricted  assur- 
ance program  would  place  great  pressure  on  poorly  performing  States  to  improve 
their  paternity  establishment  record.  Paternity  establishment  already  leads  to  sup- 
port awards  in  80  percent  of  cases;  with  the  proposed  restriction,  the  award  rate 
would  rise  even  higher.  Limiting  child  support  assurance  to  those  with  awards  Is 
also  important  to  assure  the  cooperation  of  custodial  parents.  In  1989,  about  20  per- 
cent of  unmarried  mothers  without  awards  reported  that  they  did  not  want  child 
support  and  another  20  percent  did  not  pursue  an  award. 

5)  Child  support  assurance,  especially  at  high  payments,  will  place  a  strain  on  the 
system  for  enforcing  child  support  since  more  non-custodial  parents  will  preceiye 
their  support  payments  as  reducing  government  spending  instead  of  raising  their 
childrens'  incomes.  More  parents  will  have  the  same  incentive  to  collude  that  exists 
under  AFDC.  Today,  welfare  mothers  and  their  children  are  better  off  financially 
if  the  non-custodial  father  makes  informal,  unrecorded  payments.  Otherwise,  all  but 
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about  $35  per  month  in  support  payments  goes  to  offset  AFDC  and  food  stamp  bene- 
fits. The  assured  child  support  payment  will  place  more  non-custodial  parents  in  the 
same  situation.  If  an  non-resident  father  knows  that  his  children  will  receive  the 
same  $250  per  month  whether  he  pays  or  does  not  pay  support,  he  will  be  more 
likely  to  evade  the  formal  payment  system.  The  payments  will  become  more  like  a 
tax  than  an  economic  contribution  to  his  children.  Where  payments  are  a  proportion 
of  income,  the  father's  marginal  tax  rates  from  all  sources  might  easily  reach  over 
60  percent  (28  percent  from  Federal  income  taxes,  25  percent  from  child  support, 
7.5  percent  for  social  security  taxes,  and  3-7  percent  in  state  income  taxes). 

If  the  country  had  a  well-functioning  collection  system,  evasion  might  not  be  a  se- 
rious worry.  However,  despite  the  Congressional  provision  of  new  enforcement  tools 
for  State  agencies,  we  have  seen  little  progress  In  establishing  support  awards  and 
in  collecting  amounts  due.  Census  data  show  that  about  69  percent  of  the  amount 
due  to  custodial  mothers  in  1989,  a  rated  virtually  identical  to  the  1987  and  1983 
figures.  Maybe  the  full  implementation  of  immediate  wage  withholding  will  make 
a  major  difference,  but  we  cannot  be  sure. 

If  child  support  assurance  were  to  complicate  the  tasks  of  child  support  enforce- 
ment in  the  United  States,  the  costs  of  coping  could  be  extremely  nigh.  Already, 
public  administrative  costs  as  a  proportion  amount  to  26  percent  of  payments  relat- 
ed in  any  way  to  activities  of  the  Child  Support  Enforcement  program.  No  doubt 
administrative  costs  as  a  proportion  of  the  increase  in  support  payments  is  much 
higher  than  26  percent. 

Even  without  a  child  support  assurance  program,  it  is  important  that  the  Federal 
Government  learn  more  about  why  the  administrative  costs  are  so  high  and  what 
can  be  done  to  increase  efficiency.  Improved  efficiency  in  administration  is  essential 
If  the  country  adopts  some  form  of  child  support  assurance.  Unless  we  see  signifi- 
cant progress  soon  in  State  administrative  performance,  we  should  consider  handing 
the  collection  of  awards  over  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  experience  of  Sweden's  child  support  advance  payment  is  a  cause  for  some 
concern  on  the  enforcement  side.  Between  1974  and  1981,  payments  by  non-custo- 
dial parents  as  a  proportion  of  government  child  support  advance  payments  declined 
from  nearly  100  percent  in  1974-76  to  46  percent  in  1981.  Much  of  this  decline  can 
be  attributed  to  a  reduction  in  the  amounts  required  of  fathers,  but  some  Is  due 
to  lower  compliance. 

6)  It  is  time  to  implenent  a  modest  child  support  assurance  program,  but  we 
should  be  wary  of  potential  side  effects  and  recognize  that  the  costs,  benefits,  and 
effects  on  families  are  uncertain. 

The  program  might  widen  problems  of  collusion  and  compliance  beyond  the  AFDC 
population.  The  costs  of  administration  might  have  to  rise,  just  to  maintain  support 
payments  at  current  levels  and  to  limit  the  costs  of  the  assured  payments.  The  as- 
sured payment  may  cause  some  custodial  mothers  to  cooperate  less  with  visitation 
and  generate  increased  tensions.  Complications  in  allocating  eligibility  for  assured 
payments  might  arise  in  cases  of  partial  custody.  Finally,  since  the  assured  payment 
neither  stigmatizes  nor  imposes  the  high  tax  rates  that  welfare  does,  it  may  pro- 
mote family  splitting  by  easing  the  custodial  parent's  financial  burden  from  becom- 
ing independent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  child  support  assurance  would  provide  imme- 
diate financial  gains  for  the  1.2  million  custodial  mothers  with  support  awards  but 
who  now  receive  no  payment.  It  would  help  mothers  earn  their  way  off  welfare,  but 
only  if  they  cooperated  in  establishing  a  support  award. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  our  concerns  is  to  begin  with  a  low  benefit  level,  per- 
haps $120  per  month  for  the  first  child.  The  budget  costs  would  be  low,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  these  outlays  would  be  offset  by  reduced  AFDC  payments.  Other  sav- 
ings would  accrue  to  the  government  if  the  program  led  to  an  increase  in  paternity 
establishment,  new  awards,  and  higher  collections.  In  this  initial  stage  of  the  pro- 
gram, we  should  develop  a  focused  plan  to  learn  more  about  the  effects  on  child  pov- 
erty, on  the  earnings  of  both  parents,  on  reductions  in  welfare  caseloads,  and  on 
family  stability  and  parental  contact.  We  should  also  devote  serious  attention  to 
raising  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  State  administrative  actions  to  establish  pater- 
nity, update  support  awards,  and  collect  amounts  owed. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  consensus  on  ways  to  reform  welfare,  reduce  child 
poverty,  and  increase  parental  responsibility.  Child  support  assurance  can  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  new  approach,  but  It  will  take  a  well-structured  plan  and  hard 
work  to  make  the  program  a  success. 
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Policy  Watch 

Child  Support  Policies 


Robert  I.  Lerman 


Public  policies  are  often  made  without  much  recourse  to  economic  reason- 
ing Economist!  ire  often  unaware  of  what  is  happening  In  the  world  of  public 
affairs.  As  a  result,  both  the  quality  of  public  decision-malting  and  the  role  that 
economists  play  In  It  are  less  than  optimal.  This  feature  contains  short  articles 
on  topics  that  are  currently  on  the  agendas  of  policy-makers,  thus  Illustrating 
the  role  of  economic  analysis  In  Illuminating  current  debates.  Suggestions  for 
future  columns  and  comments  on  past  ones  should  be  sent  to  Isabel  V.  SawhlD, 
e/o  Journal  of  Economic  Ptnptctiva,  The  Urban  Institute,  8100  M  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  S00S7. 


The  Economic  Context  for  Child  Support 

The  explosive  growth  of  divorce  and  out-or-wedlock  chlldbearlng  hu 
created  serious  economic  strains  for  children.  The  proportion  or  American 
children  living  outside  two  parent  (amities  jumped  from  15  percent  In  1970  to 
87  percent  In  1989.  Including  those  children  who  live  with  married  couples, 
about  40  percent  of  all  children  live  apart  from  at  least  one  biological  parent. 
Children  living  with  never-married  mothers— the  group  subject  to  the  highest 
poverty  rates  (67  percent  In  1989)— now  account  for  7  percent  of  all  children, 
up  from  Jess  than  1  percent  In  1970  (Lerman,  1991). 

With  more  parents  living  apart,  the  societal  problem  or  parents  who  fail  to 
share  with  each  other  or  with  their  children  becomes  more  acute.  In  this  way, 
changing  family  patterns  have  contributed  to  Increased  child  poverty,  welfare 

■  Rahrrt  I.  Lirman  b  Prefeuer  of  Econemia.  Th*  American  Vntveriilj,  Washing  ton, 
D.C 
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dependency,  ind  Inequality.  Between  1970  and  1989,  the  child  poverty  rate 
Increased  from  14.9  to  19  percent;  nearly  all  of  this  Increase  can  be  attributed 
to  the  decline  In  the  proportion  of  children  In  two-parent  families  and  the 
rising  proportions  In  families  headed  by  divorced  mothers  (3.S  to  8.8  percent) 
and  never-married  mothers  (0.8  to  8.7  percent).'  Duncan  and  Hoffman  (198S) 
■nd  other  studies  have  demonstrated  that  children  typlcully  suffer  significant 
losses  In  living  standards  after  their  parents  divorce. 

More  children  living  away  from  both  parents,  together  with  little  change  In 
the  proportion  of  non-custodial  parents  paying  child  support,  hat  meant  • 
decline  In  voluntary  Intra  family  support.  Dealing  with  this  decline  b  difficult 
for  three  reasons:  1)  economics  of  scale  In  family  slie  mean  that  the  splitting  (or 
nonformatlon)  of  two-parent  families  raises  the  financial  cost  of  achieving  a 
given  living  standard;  2)  the  parent  taking  custody  of  the  children  usually  has 
less  income  than  the  non-custodial  parent;  and  t)  obtaining  transfers  from  the 
non-custodial  to  custodial  parent  can  be  costly  to  enforce  and  can  weaken  work 
Incentives.  Although  governments  have  mainly  relied  on  public  transfers  to 
address  the  resulting  economic  hardships  among  children,  the  emphasis  has 
been  shifting  toward  mandatory  sharing  through  the  rigorous  enforcement  of 
child  support  laws. 


The  Expanding  Federal  Role  in  Regulating  Awards 
and  Collections 

During  most  of  this  century,  state  family  law  and  local  law  enforcement 
regulated  and  enforced  parental  obligations  to  children.  In  1978,  the  federal 
government  began  recognmng  that  welfare  payments  under  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program  were  increasingly  replacing 
support  from  non-custodial  parents,  and  created  the  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment Program  is  Title  1 V-D  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  required  states  to  let 
up  programt  to  assist  custodial  parents  In  obtaining  and  enforcing  child 
support  ordrrs,  establishing  paternity,  and  locating  absent  fathers.  Although 
the  primary  Intent  of  the  law's  sponsor  was  to  reduce  government  welfare  costs 
by  collecting  more  from  absent  parents,  the  program  also  attempted  to  help 
custodial  parents  not  on  welfare.  The  1984  Child  Support  Amendments  ex- 
panded the  federal  government's  role  by  making  federal  funds  to  administer 
child  support  conditional  on  specific  state  actions,  including:  requiring  employ- 
ers to  withhold  child  support  from  the  wages  of  non-custodial  parents  who  fall 
behind  In  th-:lr  payments;  creating  guidelines  for  child  support  awards,  and 
extending  the  period  for  paternity  actions  until  the  child  reached  age  18,  The 
1988   Family  Support  Act  aimed  to  Increase  further  the  contributions  of 

If  ihr  1089  poverty  ratei  wtthln  family  types  had  prevailed  In  1970,  the  Overall  child  poverty  rate 
■could  hive  been  H.I  percent,  only  illfhtly  below  the  actuil  nit  of  14.0  percent 
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non-custodial  parents  by  making  judges  follow  state  guidelines  Tor  support 
awards  or  explain  In  written  form  why  the  guidelines  would  be  unjust  or 
Inappropriate:  by  requiring  states  to  review  and  adjust  support  swards  at  least 
every  three  years;  by  mandating  that  states  meet  federal  goals  for  paternity 
establishment;  and  by  requiring  thai  all  new  support  orders  be  Implemented 
through  automatic  withholding  of  wages,  beginning  In  1994. 

The  federal  government  has  backed  up  these  mandates  with  substantial 
outla)S  on  administration.  Between  1979  and  1991,  annual  outlays  to  adminis- 
ter government  child  support  agencies  Increased  from  about  8700  million  to 
over  $1.8  billion  (1091  dollars).  In  1989,  these  expenses  amounted  to 
19  percent  of  all  support  payments  received  by  custodial  mothers,  but  about 
26  percent  of  payments  related  In  any  way  to  activities  of  the  Child  Support 
Enforcement  program.1  These  figures  understate  the  resource  costs  of  collect- 
ing chi'd  lupport,  since  they  do  not  count  most  costs  Imposed  on  the  Judicial 
system  nor  the  dollars  spent  on  private  lawyers  and  private  collection  agencies.' 

Economists  have  Influenced  and  been  Influenced  by  the  nation's  child 
support  reforms.  Often,  they  have  applied  public  finance  principles  to  such 
equity  snd  Incentive  questions  as:  What  are  the  most  appropriate  criteria  for 
Imposing  Income  support  arrangements  between  parents  for  the  support  of 
children?  What  Is  the  optimal  formula  (tax)  for  specifying  the  non-custodial 
parent's  liability?  What  are  the  Impacts  of  alternative  approaches  on  work 
Incentives  and  family  formation?  How  do  shifts  in  child  support  policy  affect 
welfare  programs  for  one-parent  (amities? 


The  Complex  Array  of  Incentive  and  Equity  Effects 

In  the  simplest  case,  where  separated  parents  voluntarily  continue  their 
previous  Income  sharing  with  each  other  and  any  children,  the  only  Impact  Is 
the  loss  of  scale  economies,  making  It  more  expensive  to  maintain  the  same 
stand-.ird  of  living,  and  thus  generating  Income  effects  that  could  raise  the  labor 
supply  of  both  parents.4  When  the  sharing  patterns  change  after  the  separa- 
tion, when  the  parents  (parent-child  household)  have  different  Income  levels, 
and  when  a  parent's  utility  Is  more  dependent  on  the  parent's  own  living 
itandstrd  than  that  of  his  or  her  children  (than  before  the  separation),  the 
Income  effects  may  differ  for  each  parent.  Non-custodial  parents,  who  usually 


'Admlnlstradve  eeiu  u  a  proportion  of  the  tnertut  In  Support  payments  generated  by  CSE 
programs  are  no  doubt  much  higher  than  56  percent,  ilncc  tome  of  the  parmcnU  reported 
through  CSE  program!  would  have  been  made  In  the  abience  of  the  program,  tven  among  ATDC 
teclplenu.  the  net  impact  of  CSt  probably  account!  for  only  about  25  percent  of  collectloru, 
By  comparison,  administrative  outlayi  on  the  ATDC  program — which  cover  admlnlitcrlng  child 
care,  «ort  programs,  paying  benefiu.  and  Fraud  control— were  about  IS  percent  of  assistance 
payments, 

'By  continuing  the  umt  sharing  pattern,  t  mean  In  terms  of  Income  adjusted  for  family  ilae.  See, 
for  example,  Latear  and  Michael  (1818,  p.  158). 
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have  higher  incomes  than  custodial  parents,  may  even  reduce  their  labor 
supply  since  they  often  experience  Increases  In  real  Income  (net  of  any  contri- 
butions to  the  custodial  parent).  Custodial  parents  often  face  large  reductions 
In  living  standards,  stimulating  many  to  Increase  their  work  In  the  paid  Job 
market. 

Government  Intervention  raises  Intra  family  transfers  beyond  voluntary 
levels  and  redistributes  Incomes,  lowering  post-separation  Income  gains  of 
non-custodial  parents.  The  compulsory  component  of  tupport  payments  re- 
sembles a  tax,  but  differs  In  that  the  payer  may  receive  more  (or  less)  utility 
from  helping  a  relative  than  from  supporting  the  government.1  Until  recently, 
the  system  for  setting  legal  awards  has  been  highly  discretionary,  but  In 
response  to  the  federal  mandates,  states  have  developed  guidelines  that  em- 
body various  notions  or  equity.'  Most  states  use  the  guideline  that  children 
should  receive  the  same  share  of  parental  Income  as  they  would  If  the  family 
were  intact.  To  Implement  this  "Income  Shares"  formula,  one  first  determines 
the  added  dollar  costs  to  the  household  of  children  at  each  Income  level  (say. 
85  percent  oflneome  In  the  $10,000-60,000  range).  The  non-custodial  parent'* 
payment  U  that  parents  percentage  of  combined  parental  Income  (say, 
70  percent)  dmes  the  proportion  of  total  costs  associated  with  the  children 
(or  .7  dmes  .85). 

When  the  costs  of  children  are  a  constant  share  oflneome  over  all  Income 
ranges,  the  award  Is  simply  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  non-custodial  parent's 
income  at  the  time  of  the  agreement.  For  17  states,  the  guideline  is  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  non-custodial  parent's  Income.  In  states  that  explicitly  take 
account  or  both  parents'  Incomes  ("Income  Share"  states),  all  but  three  of  the 
SS  states  specify  child  costs  as  a  declining  share  of  total  Income.  When  custodial 
parents  have  substantially  lower  Incomes  than  non-custodial  parents,  the  In- 
come  shares  concept  will  leave  children  with  living  standards  well  below  those 
of  non-custodial  parents.* 

Judges  typically  use  the  guideline  percentages  to  award  a  particular  dollar 
amount  for  several  years,  leaving  the  updating  of  awards,  due  to  Income 
changes  for  some  future  period.  The  common  use  of  fixed  dollar  awards 
Instead  of  percentage  awards  has  Important  Implications.  Fixed  awards  impose 
a  kind  of  lump  sum  Ux  on  non-custodial  parents,  while  awards  equal  to  ■ 

Noncustodial  parents  »ho  arc  nuinged  from  their  former  spouse  or  pirtntr  may  loyally  prefer 
to  lee  tbelr  money  going  to  the  federal  treasury. 

For  1  range  of  sharing  formulu  and  their  Implications  for  living  standards  and  wort  Incentives, 
see  Beuon  et  si  (1992). 

Sawhitl  (IPS?)  proposes  the  normitivr  standard  or  equalising  household  living  standards.  How. 
ever,  In  eases  where  the  non-euitodiil  parent  earns  most  o(  the  Income,  support  contributions 
would  have  to  reach  40-62  percent  of  non-custeditt  Incomes  (Bcuon  et  el..  1992,  p.  12).  Since  child 
support  Is  not  tis  deductible  to  the  payer,  the  Implicit  cumulative  tax  rate  (Including  Federal,  state, 
and  soda)  security  taxes)  on  noncustodial  parent  Income  could  reach  over  DO  percent.  On  the 
other  hind.  flcuon  et  al  estimate  low  labor  supply  eRctU  even  from  sharply  Increasing  the  Income 
contributions  of  non-curtodlit  fathers. 
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percentage  of  Income  operate  more  like  an  Income  tax  and  are  thus  likely  to 
Impose  higher  economic  costs.*  Under  fixed  awards,  non-custodial  parents 
bear  the  risk  of  Income  fluctuations,  but  have  no  Incentive  to  misreport  or 
reduce  their  Incomes.  In  practice,  however,  fixed  awards  are  rarely  let  to 
anticipate  long-term  Income  growth.  As  a  result,  percentage  awards  do  better 
In  keeping  pace  with  the  Incomes  of  non-custodial  parents  and.  as  Bartfeld  and 
Carfinkel  (1992)  point  out,  they  Impose  lower  administrative  costs  than  updat- 
ing fixed  orders. 

The  specific  Implementation  of  child  support  rules  can  affect  equity  and 
various  Incentives;  for  example,  consider  the  connection  between  visitation  and 
the  flow  of  child  support.  Where  there  is  partial  custody  or  substantial  visita- 
tion, crediting  the  expenses  of  non-custodial  parents  complicates  matters; 
however,  ignoring  such  expenses  Is  Inequitable.  A  substantial  Increase  in  the 
support  obligations  of  non-custodial  parents  may  stimulate  them  to  strengthen 
their  claim  to  custody,  or  affect  the  financial  Incentives  to  divorce  and  engage  In 
non-marital  childbearlng. 

AFDC  recipients  make  up  about  S5  percent  of  the  custodial  mothers 
potentially  eligible  for  child  support,  but  only  about  19  percent  of  the  mothers 
who  actually  obtain  support  When  custodial  parents  receive  Af  DC  before  and 
after  support  payments,  child  support  closely  resembles  a  las  on  non-custodial 
parents,  since  all  but  $30  per  month  of  their  support  contributions  goes  to  the 
government  to  offset  welfare  oudays.*  As  long  as  the  custodial  parents  remain 
on  AFDC,  support  payment*  have  little  impact  on  their  work  Incentives  or 
income.  Unless  they  plan  to  leave  AFDC,  custodial  parents  do  better  by 
obtaining  Informal,  unreported  support  payments  that  supplement  Instead  of 
substitute  for  welfare  payments. 


The  Record  of  Obtaining  Support  Payments 
From  Non-Custodial  Parents 

Total  child  support  payments  to  custodial  parents  are  determined  by  three 
factors:  the  proportion  receiving  an  award;  the  mean  size  of  the  award;  and  the 
mean  proportion  of  the  award  actually  paid.  In  1989,  about  75  percent  of 
divorced  mothers— but  only  J I  percent  of  never-married  mothers — had  sup- 
port awards  and  were  due  payments.  Of  all  mothers  due  payments,  over  half 
reported  receiving  the  full  amount,  about  88  percent  reported  a  partial  pay- 
ment, and  85  percent  reported  no  payment  at  all.  The  mean  award  was  about 

'At  nowd  above,  added  support  payments  nt  unlike  itxej  to  th«  txt<M  that  the*  gt«t  non- 
custodial partnu  mere  utbbcdon  from  thi  Increase  In  their  children's  living  standards  than  from 
rarmtnu  w  the  government 
Even  In  this  rue,  ruppnrt  ptymenu  may  diiTer  from  a  tax  If  they  contribute  to  the  pride 
non  cvjuodla!  pircnU  late  In  Supporting  their  children  and  If  they  stimulate  nan-custodial  pirenu 
to  enpge  In  snort  frequent  vbllallon. 
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$276  per  month  while  (lie  mean  payment  reported  (among  payers)  was  $250 
(U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1991). 

For  non  marital  births,  obtaining  •  support  award  first  requires  establish- 
lng  paternity.  Barnow  (1992)  estimates  that  paternities  hod  been  established  for 
15-23  percent  of  non-marital  births  as  of  1986.  Trend  data  are  available  on  the 
ratio  of  paternities  established  In  a  given  year  to  non-marital  births  in  that 
year.10  Between  1979  and  1989,  the  ratio  of  paternities  established  to  births 
Increased  from  .25  to  .81.  More  striking  Js  the  extreme  and  systematic  variation 
across  states,  with  New  York  and  California  at  about  .2  and  Michigan  consis- 
tently over  .6. 

Case  study  and  cross-section  evidence  suggest  that  administrative  factors 
strongly  Influence  paternity  rates.  Nlchols-Casebolt  (1992)  followed  627  pater- 
nity cases  opened  In  1988-89  In  Arizona  and  found  that,  as  of  the  end  of  1990, 
the  state  had  established  paternities  In  only  SO  cases.  The  two  key  problems 
were  the  agency's  Inability  to  locate  the  father  (over  40  percent)  and  the 
agency's  failure  to  notify  fathers  with  known  addresses.  McLanahan,  Monson, 
and  Brown  (1992)  document  a  much  more  effective  administrative  process  In 
three  Wisconsin  eoundes,  leading  to  paternity  rates  of  40  to  70  percent. 
Sonensteln,  Holcomb,  and  Scefe'dt  (1992)  find  that  a  variety  of  administrative 
practices  exert  statistically  significant  Impacts  on  cross-county  paternity  estab- 
lishment rates. 

In  general,  increased  rates  of  established  paternity  rates  have  translated 
Into  rising  award  levels,  especially  for  recent  Inflows  Into  the  never-married 
category  (Nlchols-Casebolt  and  Garfinkel,  1991).  In  fact,  Daniiger  and 
Nichols-Cascholt  (1990)  estimate  that  paternity  establishment  leads  to  support 
awards  In  nearly  80  percent  of  ewes. 

However,  despite  Increases  In  paternity  establishment  and  award  rates  to 
never-married  mothers,  overall  support  award  rates  remained  constant  at 
about  B8-60  percent  during  the  1978-89  period.  The  reason  Is  that  never- 
married  mothers,  the  group  with  the  lowest  award  rates,  became  a  larger 
proportion  of  custodial  mothers. 

The  aedons  of  parents  themselves  Umlt  award  rates.  In  1989,  about 
40  percent  of  custodial  mothers  without  awards  reported  they  either  "did  not 
want  an  award"  or  "did  not  pursue  an  award;"  another  8-9  percent  had  some 
informal  settlement  or  reported  the  father  was  living  in  the  household  (U.S. 
Census,  1991,  p.  17). 

The  changing  mix  of  custodial  mothers  Is  only  a  minor  reason  for  the 
decline  In  the  level  of  awards.  The  real  award  level  fell  by  25  percent  between 
1978  and  1985,  rose  slightly  from  1985  to  1987,  and  remained  constant  at 
about  $3,800  per  year  from  1987  to  1989.  Robins  (1992)  attributes  much  of  the 

"Sine e  the  aubflihment  of  pstemlitei  tiles  pb«  with  a  hf,  the  paternities  In  one  year  often 
cover  births  In  prior  years.  Data  en  paternities  by  state  come  from  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
(1992). 
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1978-85  decline  to  the  rising  relative  earning)  of  women  from  the  mld-1960i 
and  '70s,  when  many  of  the  today's  awards  were  established.  He  finds  that 
exposure  to  child  support  enforcement  programs  actually  raised  awards,  but 
only  slightly. 

Enforcement  Is  the  final  step  In  the  child  support  process.  The  Census 
numbers  show  that  about  69  percent  of  the  amount  due  to  custodial  molheri 
was  collected  In  1989,  a  rate  virtually  Identical  to  the  1987  and  I98S  figures. 
Nonpaylng  non-custodial  parents  have  been  able  to  evade  their  support  obliga- 
tions pardy  because  of  cumbersome  enforcement  procedures.  Custodial  parenU 
who  do  not  receive  court-ordered  payments  typically  must  hire  a  lawyer  and 
return  to  the  court  to  obtain  a  contempt  citation.  The  process  Is  especially 
complex  if  the  non-custodial  parent  lives  in  another  state  subject  to  different 
laws. 

Evidence  from  the  Census  Bureau  Indicates  that  problems  In  collecting 
support  from  other  states  account  for  I  significant  part  of  the  enforcement 
problem.  Of  those  with  awards,  over  80  percent  of  In-state  fathers  paid  at  least 
some  child  support,  while  only  83  percent  of  the  out-or-state  fathers  did  lo. 
Seltter  (1991)  controlled  for  factors  other  than  distance  and  found  that  fathers 
who  lived  fcr  away  from  their  children  were  less  likely  to  make  support 
payments,  but  only  when  the  couple  had  been  separated  for  more  than  five 
years. 

The  results  of  Increased  enforcement  efforts  during  the  last  few  years  have 
proved  disappointing.  Estimates  by  Robins  (1986)  Indicate  that  the  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Program  had  exerted  significant  effects  on  awards  and 
paymetus  at  least  as  early  as  1981.  Yet  despite  growth  In  administrative  outlays 
and  added  enforcement  tools,  government  efforts  did  no  better  than  prevent  a 
decline  in  child  Support  payments  that  would  have  otherwise  taken  place  with 
Increased  numbers  of  never-married  mothers.  Sdll,  many  of  the  reforms  al- 
ready legislated  have  yet  to  be  Implemented.  What  can  we  expect  from  these 
and  future  reforms? 


Effect*  of  New  Award  Setting  tnd  Enforcement  Policies 

Implementing  existing  federal  mandates  to  the  lull  will  mean  letting 
awards  according  to  state  guidelines;  updating  awards  at  least  every  three 
years;  collecting  all  new  awards  through  automatic  wage  withholding;  and 
requiring  many  states  to  raise  their  paternity  establishment  rates,  or  be  subject 
to  lost  matching  funds. 

Gaifinkel.  Oellerleh,  and  Robins  (1991)  estimate  the  Impact  of  using 
commonly  used  state  guidelines  for  all  awards  (including  those  established  In 
prior  years).  Lacking  data  matching  custodial  and  non-custodial  parents,  the 
authors  must  Impute  incomes  to  non-custodial  parents  to  calculate  hypothetical 
support  obligations.  They  project  increases  In  awards  of  about  70  percent  for 

divorced  mothers,  44  percent  for  separated  mothers,  about  23  percent  for 
never-married  mothers,  and  over  100  percent  for  married  mothers  (with 
children  from  a  former  marriage  or  non-marital  relationship).  About  one-third 
of  these1  gains  would  accrue  merely  from  updating  past  awards  for  Increasing 
male  earnings.  Thus,  widespread  updating  of  awards  and  the  use  of  guidelines 
should  increase  award  levels  dramatically.  However,  not  all  of  the  rise  In 
awards  will  translate  Into  Increased  payments.  On  the  basis  of  an  estimated 
relationship  between  payments  and  existing  awards  (holding  constant  for  char- 
acteristics of  the  mother  that  might  .reflect  the  absent  father's  Income),  they 
predict  that  for  each  $100  rise  In  awards,  actual  payments  would  go  up  by 
about  $60. 

Other  studies  reveal  Impacts  of  policies  that  have  actually  been  Imple- 
mented  on  a  small  ncale.  Bartfeld  and  Garfinkel  (1992)  compare  changes  over 
time  In  awards  and  payments  by  whether  the  initial  award  was  set  in  percent- 
age terms  (so  that  payments  change  with  Income)  or  on  a  fixed  basis.  Using 
limited  data  from  Wisconsin,  they  find  percentage  awards  resulted  In  much 
higher  upward  adjustments  than  fixed  awards  of  comparable  Initial  magni- 
tudes. Apparently,  any  earnings  reductions  that  might  have  been  Induced  by 
the  Implicit  tut  rates  from  percentage  awards  were  loo  small  to  prevent  overall 
gains  In  award  levels.  The  higher  awards  did  lead  to  lower  compliance,  but  the 
overall  Impact  was  to  Increase  payments  by  $111  per  month  above  what  would 
have  been  paid  had  awards  been  fixed  In  nominal  terms. 
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By  January  1094,  all  itatei  are  required  by  federal  mandate  to  Implement 
automatic  wage  withholding  on  aO  new  support  awards.  Unlet!  both  parent! 
agree  to  other  arrangement!,  support  payment!  will  How  from  employer!  to  a 
government  agency  and  on  to  the  cuiiodiot  parent.  (This  process  occur!  today 
In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.)  Garfinkel  and  Klawltter  (1990)  estimated  the 
Impact  of  routine  Income  withholding  In  80  Wisconsin  counties  between  1980 
■nd  1986.  They  found  that  about  two-thirds  or  non-custodial  parent!  had 
Income  assignable  for  withholding  and  that  counties  implemented  the  plan 
Immediately  In  most  casej.  The  new  policy  raised  payment!  significantly,  with 
estimated  Impacts  ranging  from  11  to  80  percent. 

Reseat ch  has  not  yet  provided  clear  evidence  on  the  Impact  of  paternity 
establishment  programs.  However,  as  noted  above,  experience  Is  accumulating 
from  the  more  successful  states  about  how  to  achieve  high  rates  of  establishing 
paternity. 


Expanding  Custodial  Parent  Incomes  Through  Assured 
Payments 

Some  sodal  scientists  and  legislators  favor  moving  beyond  the  collection 
strategy  and  having  the  government  guarantee  a  minimum  child  support 
payment  to  all  custodial  parents  with  support  awards  (EllWood,  1988;  GarnnVet 
and  Melll.  1982;  National  Commission  on  Children.  1991).  Recently,  Congress- 
men Ihomns  Downey  and  Henry  Hyde  announced  a  legislative  Initiative 
embodying  what  they  called  the  child  support  assurance  system  (CSAS)  ap- 
proach. Under  this  plan,  the  government  would  make  up  the  difference 
between  some  minimum  assured  payment  and  the  child  support  actually  paid 
by  the  noncustodial  parent.  Custodial  parents  with  one  child  would  have 
access  to  an  assured  support  payment  of  $2,000  per  year;  with  increment!  of 
$1,000  for  the  lecond  child,  $500  for  the  third,  and  $500  for  the  fourth.  Like 
child  mpport,  the  payments  would  not  be  uotable,  but  would  reduce  AFDC 
benefits  dollar  for  dollar."  Unlike  AFDC,  the  assured  payment  would  be 
available  to  at!  custodial  parents  who  are  due  support,  whether  or  not  they 
have  low  incomes.  The  rationale  Is  to  Insure  against  the  Esther's  Eaiiure  to  pay, 
rather  lhan  helping  children  because  of  their  poverty. 

The  potential  effects  of  the  assured  payment  are  complex.  Net  costs  will 
depend  on  the  government!  ability  to  collect  support  and  on  responses  by 
parents.  The  government  guarantee  would  mean  that  custodial  parents  gain  a 
stable  income  source,  Improving  their  ability  to  plan  as  well  as  reducing  their 
labor  supply.  For  AFDC  recipients,  the  assured  payment  would  Increase  their 
work  incentives,  ilnce  It  would  replace  some  or  all  of  an  Income-conditioned 
transfer  (AFDC)  with  one  that  does  not  decline  with  earnings  (the  assured 
payment).  With  the  assured  payment  available  only  to  those  with  support 
award?,  the  CSAS  will  create  an  Incentive  for  many  AFDC  recipient!  to  obtain 
an  award. 

On  the  other  side,  an  assured  support  payment  would  broaden  the  group 
of  non-custodial  fathers  whose  support  payments  reduce  government  outlays 
rather  than  raise  their  children's  Income.  For  the  custodial  parents  whose  child 
support  award  Is  no  more  than  the  assured  payment,  the  program  would 
provide  100  percent  Insurance  against  unpaid  awards. '*  The  incentives  for 
parents  to  collude  (now  present  under  AFDC)  would  cover  a  larger  population. 
Custodial  parents  might  help  non-custodial  parents  hide  Income  and  make 
only  partial  payments,  knowing  that  the  sum  of  Informal  payments  and  the 
assured  payment  Is  greater  than  the  support  award.  Finally,  since  the  assured 
payment  neither  stigmatizes  nor  Impose!  the  high  tax  rates  that  welfare  doe!.  It 
may  promote  non-marital  chlldbearlng  and  family  splitting  by  easing  the 
custodial  parent's  financial  burden  from  becoming  Independent" 


"The  Downey-Hyde  ptcpoul  would  alto  create  rederal  support  guidelines,  rely  heavily  on  federal 
administrative  lew  Judge  to  idjuit  awards,  and  use  the  Internal  Revenue  Servki  to  collect  child 

Support  otilgjilonl. 

"Tying  pijmenu  to  the  fait  award  of  alt  euitodlal  ptienu  would  further  extend  the  government 
Insurance. 

"See  the  debate  between  Itannan  and  Tuma  (IOT0)  and  Cain  and  Wutoker  (1990)  over  whether 
the  superiority  of  negative  Income  ax  payment*  over  AFDC  payment!  generated  an  'Indepen- 
dence'' etTrct  among  wives  tlut  Induced  family  ipllttlng. 
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Meyer  et  al.  (1990  project  elTecu  of  assured  payment  leveli  of  $1,000, 
$2,000.  and  $3,000  for  the  firit  child  under  alternative  assumptions  about  child 
support  awards  and  collections.  The  estimates  take  account  of  Induced  labor 
supply  effects.  Given  the  current  child  support  system,  they  project  that  a 
$2,000  asiured  payment  In  1986  would  cost  $1.76  billion  (net  or  tax  and  AFDC 
savings),  would  raise  labor  supply  of  AFDC  recipients  by  14  percent,  would 
reduce  AFDC  participation  by  8  percent,  and  would  Induce  only  a  1  percent 
reduction  In  work  hours  of  non-AFDC  mothers. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  authors  are  able  to  point  to  lower  government  costs 
and  higher  welfare  reductions  If  the  program  raised  addiUonal  support  pay- 
ments from  absent  fathers.14  But  while  the  program  would  stimulate  support 
orders  and  enforcement.  It  would  reduce  the  Incentive  for  non-custodial  par- 
ents to  make  official  payment)  and  for  custodial  parents  to  pursue  cues 
vigorously.  Existing  evidence  leaves  considerable  uncertainty  about  how  these 
Incentives  will  affect  compliance.  Moreover,  given  past  experience,  unless  new 
administrative  procedures  generate  sharp  Increases  In  the  productivity  of  Child 
Support  Enforcement  agencies,  the  reduced  Incentives  for  compliance  might 
raise  administrative  costs  substantially. 


Concluding  Commenti 

If  the  current  reforms  succeed,  the  resources  of  custodial  mothers  and 
their  children  will  Increase  significantly.  Were  an  assured  payment  adopted,  the 
financial  gains  for  many  custodial  parents  and  their  children  would  not  have  to 
await  dramatic  changes  In  the  government's  ability  to  raise  awards  and  Increase 
compliance.  The  plan  would  Immediately  give  welfare  mothers  a  better  chance 
to  earn  their  way  off  welfare,  but  only  If  they  cooperated  In  establishing  child 
support.  In  my  judgment,  the  nation's  ongoing  child  support  reforms  are  likely 
to  strengthen  parental  responsibility  and  to  reduce  the  severe  economic  strains 
on  millions  of  American  children. 

Yet  the  Impact  on  many  Incentives  remains  unknown.  Higher  payment) 
may  Increase  tensions  when  families  break  up  and  Intensify  custody  battles.  The 
guarantee  of  assured  payments  may  cause  some  custodial  mothers  to  cooperate 
Uss  with  visitation  requirements.  Assured  payments  might  abo  generate  disin- 
centives and  resentment  among  fathers  who  currently  pay  support  and  no 
longer  see  their  children  any  better  off  than  those  who  do  not  pay. 

On  the  brighter  side,  the  Increased  likelihood  that  unwed  fathers  will  face 
long-term,  official  obligations  might  cause  men  to  pay  more  attention  to 
contraception  and  to  reduce  out-of-wedlock  chlldbearing.  The  Increased  awards 
and  payments  might  bring  families  closer  together  and  cause  non-custodial 
fathers  to  take  a  greater  Interest  In  their  children.  The  sharply  higher  awards 
and  payments  might  stimulate  more  non-custodial  fathers  to  try  to  obtain 
custody,  to  Increase  their  visitation,  or  to  avoid  separation  and  divorce  alto- 
gether. Custodial  mothers  might  become  more  forthcoming  with  vlsltadons  as 
they  gain  confidence  In  the  government's  collection  abilities. 

However  these  patterns  work  out,  the  reforms  will  mean  that  the  1.1 
million  mothers  with  child  support  awards  who  currently  receive  no  payment 
at  all  will  no  longer  bear  the  entire  cost  of  noncompliance  and  n  on  enforcement. 

■  The  author  wishes  to  thank  Barbara  Btifmann,  Thomas  Hinted,  and  the  tditon  of 
this  journal  for  helpful  comments. 


A  Jump  In  the  proportion  of  AFDC  moiht  n  with  support  (wards  Ttom  SI  to  66  percent  (tog-thcr 
with  Increase!  In  iwtrd  leveb  and  collection))  would  lower  net  costs  of  the  aisuied  payment  lo  $640 
million.  The  tdded  eoltccdoni  and  the  mured  payment  would  reduce  welfare  participation  by 
10  percent,  tower  the  poverty  tap  by  IT  percent,  and  Increase  the  worV  hours  of  AFDC  mothers  by 
IS  percent, 
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Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  that  very  good  tes- 
timony from  all  of  you.  Let  me  just  begin  some  questions.  I  said 
this  the  other  day,  we  had  some  hearings  on  school  finance,  which 
is  another  matter  we're  going  to  spend  some  time  on,  about  the  dis- 
parities and  how  you  can  bring  these  forces  to  bear  more  effectively 
in  terms  of  educational  needs. 

And  I  made  the  point — I  heard  someone  say  this  and  it  struck 
me  as  being  so  true.  We've  seen  so  much  of  a  problem,  particularly 
in  our  urban  areas,  with  children  that  have  no  identifiable  parents. 
They  said  the  exact  number,  the  statistics.  It  is  getting  higher  all 
the  time.  I  listened  to  Senator  Moynihan  talk  about  it  in  New 
York.  And  it's  just  growing.  It  isn't  just  urban  areas,  it's  spreading 
across  the  country.  And  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

And  someone  pointed  cut  that  if  we  can  promote,  as  we've  seen 
Madison  Avenue  very  effectively  do,  things  like  Nike  sneakers  and 
certain  clothes,  at  absolutely  outrageous  cost — I  mean,  they're  not 
cheap  items,  and  yet  it  made  them  so  appealing — why  we  can't  do 
a  better  job  of  making  education  and  familial  responsibility  more 
visible,  and  really  sell  those  ideas  as  effectively.  So  that  it's  as  im- 
portant in  the  neighborhood  to  be  considered  a  responsible  parent 
or  someone  who  stays  in  school  as  it  is  to  look  good — whatever 
looking  good  means.  We  don't  seem  to  put  anywhere  near  the  same 
degree  of  energy  in  promoting  those. 

And  I  realize  it's  different,  and  it's  harder,  and  I  don't  really 
want  to  have  these  remarks  thrown  back  in  my  face.  Obviously, 
selling  clothes  is  a  lot  easier  than  selling  concepts  and  ideas.  But 
I  don  t  think  we  even  try.  We  don't  even  really  try  effectively,  it 
seems  to  me. 

That  doesn't  get  to  the  specifics  of  these  programs,  but  we  need 
to  make  more  aggressive  efforts  in  selling  these  concepts,  because 
I  can't  legislate  it.  We  can  write  the  best  Yaw  in  the  world,  but  try- 
ing to  inject  a  degree  of  responsibility  is  something  that  you  only 
do  because  the  mores,  and  the  values,  and  what's  acceptable  and 
unacceptable  becomes  more  of  the  fabric  of  our  society  and  country. 

At  any  rate,  let  me — because  you  two — and  I  didn't  sit  you  apart 
from  each  other  with  Ms.  Campbell  in  between  you  because  of  your 
differing  points  of  view  on  the  levels  of  an  assurance  program.  But 
you  do  have  a  differing  point  of  view  on  this  and  you've  articulated 
it  very  well.  Why  don't  you  try,  Bob,  to  address  Dr.  Lerman's  point 
that  actually  a  lower  level  of  assurance  is  going  to  produce  better 
results,  since  you  argued  for  a  higher  level. 

Mr.  Melia.  Sure.  I  think  that  there's  probably  two  points  to  this 
issue.  One  is  the  fact  that  an  assured  benefit  level  would  tempt 
people  not  to  pay,  because  as  Dr.  Lerman  pointed  out,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment's got  to  pay  for  your  kids,  why  pay?  You're  not  adding — 
your  contribution  isn't  adding  another  marginal  dollar  to  that.  The 
answer  to  that  really  lies  in  enforcement. 

I'm  a  tax  administrator,  so  I  think  nobody  will  pay  unless  you 
make  them. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  us.  Are  you  a  par- 
ent? Do  you  have  kids? 

Mr.  Melia.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Dodd.  Do  you  carry  this  theory  home?  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Melia.  But  if  you  had  an  effective  child  support  enforcement 
program  the  financial  risk  that  Government  runs  from  having  peo- 
ple think,  I  can  walk  away  from  my  obligation,  is  lessened  if  you 
can  find  them  when  they  walk  away.  If  you  had  a  national  new 
hire  database.  If  other  States  had  the  ability  to  do  what  Massachu- 
setts does,  which  is,  we  send  you  a  letter  once  you  get  to  the  $500 
in  arrears  mark  and  we  say,  please  pay.  If  you  don't  pay,  we  run 
your  Social  Security  number  against  the  databases  of  every  bank 
and  mutual  fund  company  in  Massachusetts,  and  when  we  find 
where  you've  got  your  money,  we  take  it.  So  it  removes  that  ele- 
ment. 

The  second  point  was  the  point  that  if  you  raised  child  support 
assurance  benefits  high  enough  they  become  a  transfer  payment 
because  they  are  higher  than  what  the  family  would  get  if  the 
guidelines  apply.  That's  an  interesting  point.  One  I  hadn  t  thought 
about  very  much  before  today.  But  two  observations.  One  is,  about 
half  the  orders  in  Massachusetts,  just  over  half,  are  below  the 
$3,000  level. 

However,  we're  finding  as  we  start  to  run  the  guidelines,  which 
in  Massachusetts  it's  pretty  formulaic.  A  computer  can  do  it.  And 
when  we  run  them  against  the  income  tax  returns  of  the  parents, 
we  find  that  most  orders  are  woefully  under  what  the  guidelines 
would  suggest  if  they  were  actually  applied  to  the  true  income  situ- 
ation of  both  parents. 

So  if  you  look  at  the  existing  orders  you  can  say,  yes,  $3,000  or 
$3,500  might  be  too  high.  It  might  be  a  transfer  payment.  But  I 
think  thats  more  because  parents  are  either  successful  at  conceal- 
ing their  income  from  a  judge,  and  therefore,  they  start  off  with  an 
order  that's  too  low.  Or  simply  because  orders  tend  not  to  get  modi- 
fied over  time,  and  the  order  that  was  set  when  you  were  23  years 
old  making  $11,000  in  1979  is  still  the  order  when  you're  making 
$45,000  in  1993. 

Senator  Dodd.  Doctor,  do  you  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  Lerman.  I'm  just  raising — the  first  point  I  am  raising  a  cau- 
tion. It's  all  well  and  good  we  have  to  force  them  to  pay.  But  the 
truth  will  depend  on  the  record,  and  that  will  be  an  additional 
strain.  Whether  we  can  cope  with  it,  if  we  can  cope  with  it,  fine, 
I'm  for  it.  I'm  not  for  reducing  benefits  for  its  own  sake,  I'm  simply 
raising  it  as  a  strain. 

The  second  point,  again,  I  think  to  the  extent  that  incomes  are 
such  that  the  benefit  is  only  too  high  in,  let's  say  20  percent  of 
cases.  I  mean,  I'm  not  saying  we  should  have  it  at  the  bottom 
where  only  one  or  two  people — because  to  some  extent  it  is  saying, 
for  those  with  the  lowest  incomes,  we  are  providing  this  additional 
amount. 

So  if  incomes  are  high  enough  and  we  can  have  award  levels 
high  enough  such  that  a  $3,000  payment  is  okay  and  it  only  is 
higher  in  perhaps  15,  20  percent  of  cases,  that's  fine  with  me.  But 
at  the  moment,  I  don't  know  that  that  would  be  true.  I  mean,  I  sep- 
arately do  work  on  voung,  unwed  fathers  and  young,  absent  fa- 
thers. We  just  had  a  book  on  that  subject. 

And  I  ran  some  numbers  recently  on  people  in  their  late 
twenties,  nonresident  fathers  who  are  in  their  late  twenties,  what 
the  average  earnings — and  the  median  would  be  even  lower.  The 
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average  for,  let's  say  separated  or  divorced  fathers  in  this  age  cat- 
egory, 27  to  32 — so  not  the  youngest.  Not  the  oldest,  either — was 
$17,000.  Now  that  would  mean  a  median  of  probably  about 
$15,000,  which  would  mean  17  percent  of  that  is  low.  Now  Massa- 
chusetts is  a  higher  income  State,  but  many  of  the  States  in  the 
country — this  is  a  national 

So  I  don't  know  whether  we  would  really  disagree  fundamentally. 
I  think  that  it's  fine  that  if  the  incomes  rise,  to  have  the  awards 
rise  and  the  assurance  payment  rise  as  well. 

Senator  Dodd.  Ms.  Campbell. 

Ms.  Campbell.  I  think  that,  first  of  all,  you  do  need  enforcement. 
It  doesn't  matter  how  low  you  make  the  assured  benefit,  if  you 
don't  have  enforcement  you're  probably  still  going  to  have  these 
problems,  or  perception  of  transfers,  or  however  you  articulate  the 
problem. 

Second,  I  think  that  we  do  need  better  guidelines.  We  also  articu- 
late in  our  paper  the  need  for  a  national  guideline  that  would  mean 
that,  in  some  cases,  you  would  have  substantially  higher  awards. 
The  average  award  right  now  is  $3,000,  so  essentially  we're  peg- 
ging it  at  where  the  average  is.  There  are  certainly  people  who 
could  be  paying  more  and  there  could  be  better  guidelines,  and 
more  uniform  guidelines,  through  a  national  guideline. 

I  think  that,  in  addition,  whatever  the  amount  is,  we  have  to  re- 
member we're  serving  several  purposes  here.  As  Bob  pointed  out, 
we're  also  serving  the  purpose  of  trying  to  promote  and  give  the 
mothers  a  sense  of  security  through  this  payment.  So  it  has  to  be 
at  a  level  that  gives  that  security  and  that  has  the  work  incentive 
effects  that  we  hope  it  will  have. 

Senator  Dodd.  How  about  this  idea — I'm  iust  popping  out  ideas 
here  at  you.  But  we've  just  gone  through  this — President  Clinton 
has  proposed  this  idea,  which  I  think  is  very  attractive,  on  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  where  your  pay-back  on  the  loans  is  geared  to 
career  choices.  Presumably,  people  make  career  choices  based  on 
what  they  think  their  talents  are  and  their  interests  are,  rather 
than  what  they  think  their  college  loans  are.  And  if  you  choose  a 
teaching  profession,  as  opposed  to  being  an  investment  banker, 
then  your  repayment  schedule  is  going  to  be  different. 

Under  the  present  system,  of  course,  regardless  of  choice,  you 
owe  the  same  amount  on  the  same  schedule.  So  you  have  a  lot  of 
people  who  might  have  chosen  career  paths  which  are  not  as  re- 
warding financially,  don't  do  so.  That's  the  theory  anyway. 

It  occurs  to  me  nere  that  maybe  we  might  want  instead  of  talk- 
ing about  dollar  amounts,  to  talk  about  percentage  amounts  as  a 
way  to  reverse  the  approach  on  this  whole  child  support  issue.  So 
you  don't  get  the  dollar  amounts.  But  presuming  people  want  to  do 
well.  They're  trying  to  improve  their  condition.  They  want  pro- 
motions, they  want  better  jobs,  and  whatever  else.  Then  it's  a  per- 
centage, a  flat  percentage  you'd  be  talking  about.  So  whether  or  not 
you  were  at  $20,000  or  $15,000  or  $45,000,  there's  a  percentage, 
which  is  an  easier  thing  to  calculate. 

Again,  I'm  interrupting  and  I  apologize. 

Ms.  Campbell.  I  think  that's  an  interesting  idea.  It  may  have 
other  problems.  But  I  guess  I  sort  of  want  to  make  a  final  point. 
That  is,  that  I  think  that,  again,  we're  serving  several  purposes 
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with  this,  and  I  think  one  of  the  purposes — we  should  be  honest 
aboutr— is  that  it  should  be  a  transfer  payment.  That  essentially  we 
have  in  the  earned  income  credit  a  situation  where  working  fami- 
lies with  children,  currently  up  to  about  $23,000,  get  a  certain  kind 
of  a  transfer  that's  tied  to  their  work  effort.  It's  now  going  to  go 
up  under  the  reconciliation. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  hope. 

Ms.  Campbell.  Right,  we  hope.  And  I  think  that  child  support 
assurance  is  supposed  to  perform,  in  part,  that  function,  and  is 
supposed  to  step  in,  in  part,  where  you  have  a  very  low  income  ob- 
ligor like  some  of  the  people  in  Dr.  Lerman's  research,  particularly 
younger  obligors  who  you  hope  their  earning  capacity  will  increase 
over  time. 

Mr.  Lerman.  Could  I  just  say  one  thing  about  that?  I  think  it's 
very  dangerous — I've  been  working  on  anti-poverty  for  many  years 
and  I'm  very  committed  to  try  to  get  this  poverty  problem  dealt 
with  much  more  effectively  than  it  has  been.  But  I  think  it's  very 
dangerous  to  try  to  tack  on  additional  purposes  on  a  program  that 
you're  trying  to  make  as  a  kind  of  universal  program;  a  program 
that  is  not  a  pure  anti-poverty  program  or  a  transfer  program. 

The  minute  you  make  it  into  a  transfer  program  it  is  subject  to 
lots  of  other  kinds  of  problems.  If  we  want  transfer  programs,  there 
are  other  ways  of  doing  it  outside  the  welfare  system,  like  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  for  children  or  some  other  elements  with  the  en- 
hanced earned  income  tax  credit,  other  pieces.  We  don't  have  to  do 
it  all  with  the  child  support  assurance. 

Child  support  assurance  has  to  have  integrity  as  a  program,  oth- 
erwise as  you  mentioned  earlier,  it's  not  going  to  fly.  If  people  rec- 
ognize it  as  just  another  entitlement  transfer  program  it's  not  going 
to  have  the  same  appeal.  I  think  that — not  only  that,  it's  not  even 
clear  to  me  that  it's  that  much  fairer. 

I  mean,  because  for  example,  let's  say  if  it's  a  transfer  program, 
why  do  we  have  this  award  business?  Why  is  it  important  that  you 
have  an  award?  I  mean,  if  it's  a  transfer,  why  shouldn't  it  go  to 
people  who  don't  have  awards?  I  mean,  if  it's  a  transfer  program, 
it's  related  to  need,  then  a  lot  of  the  criteria  that  we're  building  in 
for  program  integrity  I  think  fall  apart.  That's  my  view. 

Senator  Dodd.  Ms.  Campbell? 

Ms.  Campbell.  I'm  certainly  am  not  saying  it  should  only  be  a 
transfer  program.  I'm  saying — but  there  are  plenty  of  programs, 
Social  Security  being  probably  the  most  successful  one,  that  have 
transfer  aspects  to  them  even  though  they  have  other  aspects.  I 
think  that  we  very  much  want  to  build  in  program  integrity  and 
tie  it  to  enforcement.  We  want  to  make  it  so  that  most  of  the 
money  in  almost  every  case  is  going  to  be  coming  through  a  com- 
bination of  the  noncustodial  parent  and  the  custodial  parent's  in- 
come. 

But  I  think  that  it's  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  should  not  have  any 
transfer  aspects. 

Senator  Dodd.  I'm  not  sure  you're  really  disagreeing  that  much. 
One  of  the  things  that  I  think  may  help  us  in  promoting  and  sell- 
ing this  idea,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  wonderful  point — and  again, 
I  apologize  for  not  attributing  this  to  the  proper  witness  who  talked 
about  the  idea  with  AFDC  it's  either  an  all  or  nothing  deal.  If 
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you're  taking  AFDC  you're  not  working.  If  you  start  working,  you 
don't  get  the  AFDC. 

It  puts  people  in  an  almost  untenable  position.  It's  tantamount 
to  leaping  off  a  cliff  and  hoping  somehow  that  something's  going  to 
happen  out  there  that  will  catch  you.  To  convince  people  to  take 
that  leap,  particularly  people  who  have  never  had  the  kind  of 
networking  system,  we  need  to  have  people  who  reach  out  and  help 
and  cushion  and  ease  the  process  along. 

We're  recommending  at  least — and  I  say  just  recommending — 
that  we  would  offset  AFDC  50  cents  for  every  dollar  of  assurance 
payments.  There's  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this.  I  know,  Ms. 
Campbell,  you've  suggested  it  shouldn't  be  dollar  for  dollar.  I  don't 
know  where  you  come  out  on  this,  Dr.  Lerman. 

Mr.  Lerman.  Dollar  for  dollar. 

Senator  Dodd.  Dollar  for  dollar  is  the  way  you  do  it.  That's  ap- 
pealing to  many.  I  just  wonder  if  you're  not  pushing  us  too  far  in 
a  sense  there.  I  don  t  know  how  you  feel  about  this,  Bob. 

Mr.  Melia.  In  the  analysis  we  assumed  that  there  was  a  dollar 
for  dollar  offset.  It  certainly  increases  the  incentive  to  work  if 
there's  a  dollar  for  dollar  offset,  which  is  a  major  impetus  behind 
the  program.  Not  only  are  you  replacing  income  that,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  the  family  loses,  but  you're  also  building  in  a 
powerful  work  incentive,  where  you  dilute  it  if  you  don't  offset  it 
dollar  for  dollar. 

Mr.  Lerman.  Right  now  under  AFDC  all  but  the  first  $50  is 
counted  against  AFDC.  And  if  you're  on  food  stamps  as  well,  you 
gain  onlv  about  $35.  It's  hard  to  argue  that  it  isn't  actually  income, 
nonemployment  income. 

Senator  Dodd.  What's  your  argument? 

Ms.  Campbell.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  would  hope  to 
find  out,  if  your  bill  were  to  pass,  would  be  sort  of  what  some  of 
these  effects  are,  and  to  try  to  see  whether  something  like  the  50 
cents  that  you  have  proposed  does  have  an  adverse  impact  in  the 
way  that  people  fear.  I  think  our  concern  is  that  we  think  that  if 
we  really  do  want  to  help  the  AFDC  mothers,  who  certainly  are  a 
big  part  of  the  population,  that  we  shouldn't  have  this  brand  new 
program  that  really  offers  them  nothing. 

We  don't  have  a  position  on  exactly  where  the  disregard  should 
fall,  but  that  it  just  shouldn't  be  dollar  for  dollar.  I  think  that  what 
you've  struck  in  your  bill  is  a  good  effort. 

Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  move  on.  We're  all,  I  think,  on  some  com- 
mon ground  here  on  making  the  system  more  uniform  and  simpler. 
I  think  there's  obviously  universal  agreement  on  that. 

Bob,  you  mentioned  about  having  a  different  system  in  every 
county  or  State  complicates  things  immeasurably,  and  I  think  that 
again,  there's  no  disagreement  on  that.  And  several  of  you  have 
mentioned  the  need  for  handling  more  child  support  matters  ad- 
ministratively. I  wonder  if  you  could  give  more  specifics  on  how  you 
might  do  that. 

Mr.  Meua.  Sure.  Let  me  outline  a  scenario  now  that's  technically 
possible  and  we  could  handle  the  workload,  but  the  legal  structure 
for  transmitting  interstate  cases  doesn't  permit  it.  All  States  have 
sort  of  lost  track  of  significant  portions  of  their  caseload.  People 
have  just  moved  out  of  State  and  fallen  off  the  radar  screen. 
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If  California,  for  example,  would  be  able  to  send  us  a  magnetic 
tape  with  the  names  and  Social  Security  numbers  of — pick  some 
big  number — half  a  million  child  support  cases  that  they  don't 
know  where  the  guy  is  and  they're  looking  for  him.  The  law  of 
averages  say  a  few  thousand  of  them  have  to  be  in  Massachusetts. 
We  could  simply  take  that  tape,  run  it  against  the  databases  of  ev- 
erybody who  works  in  Massachusetts,  everybody  who's  got  a  bank 
account  in  Massachusetts,  everybody  who  owns  property  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  machine  would  pump  out  notices  to  employers  to 
institute  wage  assignments.  It  would  notify  banks  to  levy  accounts. 

So  we  could  handle  the  workload,  unlike  other  States  that  are  in 
a  caseworker-based  system  where  they  say,  oh,  gee,  you  want  us 
to  look  at  all  these  cases  from  other  States,  where's  the  money, 
please,  Congress? 

The  thing  that  prevents  us  from  being  able  to  do  that  now  is, 
under  the  current  system  you  basically  need  to  take  the  case  to 
court  and  get  it  blessed  before  you  can  send  it  out  of  State.  Then 
when  it  gets  to  the  receiving  State,  they  have  to  take  it  to  court 
and  get  it  blessed,  and  have  the  judge  sprinkle  holy  water  on  it  and 
turn  it  into  a  Massachusetts  case. 

I  mean,  it's  a  nice  tradition,  but  19th  century  traditions  are  not 
going  to  solve  20th  century  problems.  And  Congress  needs  to  create 
a  framework  where  cases  can  be  passed  very  quickly  and  cheaply 
between  States. 

Senator  Dodd.  How  can  we  do  that  without  running  smack  into 
the  old  argument  that  we're  encroaching  upon  the  States? 

Mr.  Melia.  I  mean,  that  is  the  argument.  The  last  couple  of  child 
support  reform  bills  passed  almost  unanimously  because  they 
danced  around  the  key  issue.  As  a  result,  we're  disappointed  witn 
the  results  or  we  wouldn't  all  be  sitting  here  today. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  ran  into  that — listen,  I  sat  down — this  was  a 
Democratic  task  force  on  child  support.  I  said  task  force,  I  wasn't 
quite  candid  and  I  wasn't  quite  partisan.  It  was  strictly  Democrats, 
and  we  came  to  no  conclusions  on  these  big  issues.  I  mean,  even 
people  who  are  arguably  of  similar  persuasions  got  absolutely  into 
gridlock  when  it  came  down  to  these  very  points. 

By  the  way,  I  agree  with  you.  I'm  sort  of  that  mindset,  but  I 
think  I'm  in  the  minority  here. 

Mr.  Melia.  The  other  thing  to  consider  is,  Congress  is  footing  the 
bill  for  what  will  probably  be  $2  billion  worth  of  computer  systems 
for  the  States  that  the  Federal  Government  is  paying  90  percent 
of  the  cost  for.  Unless  we  change  the  legal  framework,  that  $2  bil- 
lion is  basically 

Senator  Dodd.  Wasted. 

Mr.  Melia.  We're  going  to  be  very  disappointed  in  the  results. 

Senator  Dodd.  Comments  on  that  point? 

Ms.  Campbell.  I'm  afraid  we're  going  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
results  either  way.  One  of  the  problems  that's  been  revealed  by  a 
recent  GAO  report  is  that  the  States  are  not  going  to  meet  the 
deadline  of  October  1995  to  computerize  their  systems,  and  that 
even  if  they  did,  a  lot  of  these  computers  wouldn't  be  able  to  talk 
to  each  other.  So  that  when  they  send  the  tape  to  Massachusetts, 
if  it  isn't  compatible  and  can't  be  converted,  it  doesn't  help.  That's 
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one  of  the  reasons  that's  pushing  us  toward  a  central,  federalized 
system. 

Now  that  isn't  to  say  that  there  aren't  some  administrative 
things  that  could  be  done  to  speed  up  the  process;  greater  use  of 
quasi-judicial  or  administrative  procedures,  as  Gerry  Jensen  talked 
about,  doing  more  paternity  establishment  in  a  voluntary  way  in 
the  hospital.  There  are  several  things  that  can  be  done  to  help  the 
process. 

But  so  many  of  them  depend  on  not  just  State  cooperation,  but 
State's  ability  to  be  able  to  work  together  is  what's  pushed  us  to, 
at  least  on  the  enforcement  and  collection,  to  bring  the  Federal 
Government  in. 

Senator  Dodd.  One  thing,  before  you  respond  to  this,  Bob.  And 
we  haven't  really  talked  about  this  much  today,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  I'm  off  base  on  this  at  all  or  not,  but  just  to  the  initial 
problem — let's  talk  about  where  there  is  a  divorce  or  separation  for 
a  second.  I  realize  we've  got  a  growing  problem,  where  that's  not 
even  the  issue. 

But  in  the  cases  where  that  is  the  case,  to  what  extent  are  you 
satisfied  generally  that  our  separation  and  divorce  proceedings 
place  enough  value  on  the  needs  of  children,  as  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  the  parents  in  terms  of  property  division  and  the  like?  Are 
our  courts  doing  a  better  job  at  placing  the  interest  of  that  child 
first? 

There  have  been  some  very  interesting  and  heart-rending  stories 
in  the  last  few  weeks  about  the  rights  of  children  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  children.  I'm  just  wondering  here  if  there's  not  enough 
emphasis  being  placed  on  that  problem. 

Ms.  Campbell.  Certainly  I  think  that  the  guidelines  are  still  a 
problem.  Again,  we've  had  progress  to  getting  to  requiring  States 
to  have  guidelines  as  discussed  by  the  previous  panel  as  well.  But 
there's  still  a  lot  of  disuniformity.  There's  some  data  showing  that 
awards  have  actually  gone  down  since  the  guidelines. 

Senator  Dodd.  You've  got  great  guidelines,  now  how  would  you 
establish  them?  What  would  you  recommend  we  do? 

Ms.  Campbell.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Lerman.  Make  sure  they're  implemented. 

Senator  Dodd.  How  do  you  get  these  States  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection? What  would  you  recommend  we  do? 

Ms.  Campbell.  You  mean  to  get  States  to  do  better  guidelines 
of  their  own?  Or  just  to  enforce 

Senator  Dodd.  Get  some  national  uniform  guidelines  in  this 
area,  and  adoption  and  a  lot  of  other  areas.  I  wrote  my  law  review 
article  500  years  ago  on  Baby  Lenore.  If  you  go  back  years  and 
years  ago,  it  was  a  case  with  a  very  similar  set  of  facts  situation: 
natural  mother,  adoptive  parents  in  New  York  and  Florida.  Exact, 
word  for  word,  same  statutes;  exactly  180  degrees  in  the  outcome. 

And  States  who  arguably  had  a  deep  interest  of  what  was  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  child.  Those  were  the  guiding  factors.  Entirely 
different  facts — and  by  the  way,  in  a  shorter  time  frame  than  we're 
talking  about  in  some  of  these  cases.  You  know,  that  was  30  years 
ago  arguing  for  some  uniformity  or  comity  in  these  areas. 

I'm  just  frustrated  a  bit  in  how  you  start — how  do  you  take  the 
guideline  and  then  begin  to  say,  look,  this  is  not  just  talk  up  here, 
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gang.  This  is  serious  stuff.  So  you  don't  have  Iowa  and  Michigan 
with  people  chasing  around  looking  for  the  right  jurisdiction. 

I'm  a  little  annoyed  with  the  media  in  some  ways  in  this  last 
case  of  the  DeBoer  child  because  what  they  fail  to  mention,  wheth- 
er you  like  it  or  not,  is  that  natural  father  and  mother  issued  their 
petitions  in  3  weeks,  but  the  media  failed  to  talk  about.  And  the 
adoptive  parents  made  the  choice  that  they  were  going  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  fight  that,  and  to  call  them  mom  and  dad 
and  do  all  of  those  things.  So  it  went  on  for  2  years. 

But  the  media  fails  to  mention,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  that 
those  natural  parents  issued  their  opposition  within  3  weeks  of  the 
birth  of  that  child,  which  creates  a  whole  different  fact  situation 
and  places  some  additional  burdens,  I  think,  on  the  adoptive  par- 
ents' responsibilities  about  where  the  case  was  likely  to  come  out 
in  the  best  interest  of  that  child.  It  doesn't  all  get  reported.  Just 
that  tragic  picture  of  that  child  being  jerked  from  the  parents.  Any- 
way, I  didn't  mean  to  digress. 

But  how  do  we  do  it? 

Ms.  Campbell.  I  don't  think  comity  really  comes  into  place  so 
much  in  terms  of  guidelines.  Basically  the  question  is,  with  a  na- 
tional guideline,  you're  right,  you  still  would  have  to  have  it  en- 
forced. And  I  don  t  minimize  the  political  process  of  trying  to  right 
a  national  guideline.  States  have  struggled  with  this.  I'm  not  sure 
it's  going  to  be  necessarily  easier,  but  at  least  you  would  have  uni- 
formity and  some  sense  that  families  would  be  treated  similarly, 
and  hopefully  the  award  levels  would  go  up. 

But  I  think  it's  a  difficulty  process  because  exactly  which  guide- 
line is  the  best  one,  the  jury  is  still  out  on. 

Senator  Dodd.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Lerman.  I'm  not  really  well-versed  in  exactly  how  well 
States  are  implementing  their  guidelines.  I  would  note  that  over 
this  period,  award  levels  have  not  gone  up  through  the  national 
data.  There  are,  again,  promising  States  that  do  things  effectively 
and  weaker  States  that  don't. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  focus  on  both  the  award  levels  and 
the  paternity  establishment  and  initial  obtaining  of  an  award  be- 
cause that's  where  probably  an  even  bigger  gap  is  than  on  the  col- 
lection side.  It's  very  easy  to  talk  about  collections,  but  these  other 
shortfalls  are  probably  bigger  in  terms  of  total  dollars.  You  say  the 
$5  billion  not  collected,  but  it's  probably  more  than  that  in  terms 
of  lost  resources  when  you  don't  have  an  award  and  you  don't  have 
paternity  established. 

So  I  think  we  need  better  incentives  or  we  need — I  don't  know — 
some  sort  of  better  structure.  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government  doing  some  of  these  things  until  you  get  into  the 
actual  implementation  stage.  They  would  have  a  lot  of  similar 
problems. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  best  thing  is  to  have  a  lot  more  tech- 
nical support.  The  Federal  Government,  I  think  can  do  a  much  bet- 
ter job  of  sort  of  staging  conferences,  spending  money  on  technical 
support,  bringing  Massachusetts — at  least  in  other  areas  that  I'm 
familiar  with,  we  don't  do  enough  of  that,  in  the  labor  area  and 
some  of  these  other  areas.  We  don't  do  enough  of  that,  of  helping 
localities  learn  from  the  best  practices  in  other  places. 
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But  it  costs  money.  It  costs  money  to  do  that,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  small  amount  of  money  compared  to  this  massive  re- 
structuring. Perhaps  other  States  can — if  Massachusetts  can  really 
show  their  record,  and  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  can  really  show 
their  record,  and  the  people  that  are  in — and  maybe  there  could  be 
some  incentive  penalties  built  into  the  law  as  well.  They're  very 
tricky  though.  They're  very,  very  tricky. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  think  we  have  a  tendency  sometimes  to  talk 
about  good  guy  States  and  bad  guy  States  in  a  way.  My  sense  of 
it  is  that  the  people  and  most  of  these  States  are  interested  in 
doing  a  better  job.  They  need  resources  and  other  things  and  a 
commitment  level  to  some  degree. 

Mr.  Lerman.  I  think  this  technical  assistance  can  be 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes,  I  think  that's  one.  I  presume  most  States 
would  welcome  that  as  an  approach. 

I  promised  the  IRS  would  be  the  first  question.  It's  going  to  be 
my  last  question  to  you.  You  led  us  all  up  to  the  water's  edge  here. 
Here  you  are,  sort  of  this  techno-wonk  here,  Bob,  that's  really  into 
this  stuff  and  now  you  back  away  from  the  one  monster  agency 
that  could  really  do  all  of  this.  Tell  us  what  you'd  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Melia.  For  two  reasons.  Let  me  first  answer  it  with  my  child 
support  hat  on  and  then  with  the  tax  administration  hat  on.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  gone  to  something  that's  very  similar  to  what  people 
are  proposing  wnen  the  revenue  department  in  Massachusetts  took 
the  program  over  from  84  district  and  probate  courts.  That  would 
be  very  similar  to  the  IRS  taking  the  program  over  from  what 
now — since  many  States  run  on  a  county  oasis — would  probably  be 
1,000  different  child  support  jurisdictions. 

It  was  a  nightmare  for  us,  and  I  can't  imagine  it  would  be  any- 
thing other  than  a  nightmare  for  the  IRS.  It  took  us  about  5 
years — courts  are  not  banks,  and  judges  are  not  accountants.  And 
the  State  of  the  records  were  abysmal.  I  think  that,  from  my  con- 
versations with  other  folks,  that  tends  to  be  true  in  other  States, 
especially  when  programs  are  run  on  a  county  basis. 

The  IRS  has  a  great  deal  of  power.  But  they  can't  run  the  pro- 
gram unless  they  first  run  the  money.  And  m  order  to  run  the 
money,  of  course,  you've  got  to  go  create  accurate  accounting 
records  and  case  histories  on  13  million  cases,  and  you  have  to  get 
them  all  in  one  place,  in  one  database,  or  the  power  of  the  IRS  is 
essentially  useless.  My  guess  is  five  to  10  years  to  do  that.  And 
that's  a  prerequisite  before  you  would  see  any  improvement. 

If  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  last  week  and  we  were 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  set  up  a  child  support  system  from 
scratch,  no  question  in  my  mind  that  a  national  system  would  be 
the  best  one.  But  you  can't  ignore  history,  or  you  do  so  at  your 
peril. 

Now  if  I  can  switch  hats  for  a  minute  and  answer  as  a  tax  ad- 
ministrator. Congress  has,  in  my  opinion,  systematically  starved 
the  IRS  of  computer  funds  for  the  last  generation.  They  are  woe- 
fully behind.  I  get  calls  from  my  counterparts  there  saying,  hurry 
up  and  buy  your  new  computer  because  Unisys  is  going  to  take  out 
your  old  one,  recondition  it  and  give  it  to  us.  They're  going  through 
an  enormous,  what  they  call  their  tax  system  modernization  pro- 
gram, if  Congress  will  ante  up  the  $20  billion  that  they  need. 
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Senator  Dodd.  I  read  this  morning  though  a  number  of  people 
have  been  fooling  around  with  records.  They've  been  busy  doing 
something. 

Mr.  Melia.  They're  an  agency  that's  very  stretched,  that's  got  an 
enormous  agenda.  People  think  that  the  IRS  is  somehow  sort  of 
more  technologically  advanced  than  the  States.  In  some  areas 
that's  true,  but  there  are  several  State  revenue  departments  that 
are  significantly  more  advanced  than  the  IRS.  They  just  have  a  lot 
of  other  things  to  do.  They've  got  a  lot  of  other  things  on  their 
mind. 

We  talk  about  $5  billion  in  child  support,  unpaid  money,  like  it's 
big  money.  It's  peanuts  to  the  IRS.  They  collect  that  in  less  than 
a  day.  They've  already  banked  that  money  at  11:00  this  morning 
in  today's  receipts.  It's  bound  to  down  in  their  priority  scale,  and 
I  don't  think  that  it's  worth  the  10-year  wait  for  them  to  create  the 
database  in  order  to  get  the  improvements. 

What  you  need  is  the  data  that  the  IRS  has.  It's  much  easier, 
you'll  get  much  better  results  at  much  less  cost  if  you  bring  the 
data  to  the  program  rather  than  trying  to  bring  the  program  to  the 
data. 

Senator  Dodd.  That's  a  damn  good  argument;  very  impressive. 
You've  thought  about  it. 

Mr.  Melia.  Yes,  a  lot,  because  it's  a  big  decision.  I  think  it  would 
be  something  that  historians  would  look  back  on  and  say,  what 
caused  another  generation  of  poverty  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
think  this  would  be  a  big  part  of  that. 

Senator  Dodd.  There's  a  significant  presumption  in  favor  of 
going  that  direction.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Ms.  Campbell.  Yes.  I  think  that  it  isn't  as  big  a  task.  You  can 
do  it  in  a  phased-in  way.  I  certainly  wouldn't  advocate  transferring 
all  the  records  of  ongoing  cases,  for  example.  I  think  you  would 
have  to  start  with,  as  has  been  done  in  previous  amendments,  a 
gradual  phasing  in.  We  propose  starting  with  new  orders.  Essen- 
tially, as  new  orders  are  entered,  they  are  forwarded  to  the  IRS  for 
abstracting  and  beginning  the  development  of  a  Federal  registry. 

So  it's  a  little  bit  complicated  with  modifications  and  things  like 
that,  but  I  think  that  you  could  do  it  in  a  much  more  phased-in 
way.  I  think  obviously  the  IRS  would  have  to  have  the  resources 
to  do  this.  I  think  one  of  their  concerns,  at  least  to  date  has  been, 
don't  give  us  just  more  to  do  without  the  resources.  That's  exactly 
the  same  thing  the  States  are  saying  right  now.  So  it's  just  a  ques- 
tion of  where  you  put  the  resources. 

Senator  Dodd.  Doctor,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Lerman.  Yes.  I  think  it's  way  too  early.  I  would  go  with  Mr. 
Melia.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  don't  do  in  this  area, 
and  in  other  areas  of  social  policy,  is  put  enough  into  R&D;  into 
determining  why  it  is  that  certain  things  don't  work,  and  what  it 
is  that  works  in  some  areas  and  not  in  other  areas,  and  to  get  that 
message  across  with  technical  assistance  afterwards. 

I  think  this  is  a  perfect  example.  It's  unbelievable  that  to  trans- 
fer $4  from  an  absent  father,  let's  say,  to  a  custodial  mother  is 
going  to  cost  the  Government  $1.  That's  a  lot  of  money.  So  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  why.  Is  it  because  we've  provided  the  matching 
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fund  without  providing  the  same  performance  standards?  Some 
types  of  performance  standards,  I  know  have  their  own  limitations. 

But  there  has  to  be  a  better  accountability  and  a  better  knowl- 
edge base  so  that  we  can  move  forward  in  these  areas.  I  think  that 
IRS  also  won't  be  a  magic  bullet.  They'll  have  to  learn  these  les- 
sons. They'll  have  to  go  through  and  find  out  all  the  complications, 
of  how  modifications  work  and  how  things  have  to  be  delayed.  It 
will  take  a  lot  of  time.  Perhaps  if  we  were  starting  fresh  it  might 
be  desirable,  but  I  think- — 

Senator  Dodd.  Maybe  we  can  let  the  CIA  do  it. 

Ms.  Campbell.  Just  give  it  to  Massachusetts. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  could  have  the  States  bid  on  it. 

Listen,  I've  kept  you  a  long  time.  It's  going  on  nearly  three 
hours.  It's  been  tremendously  helpful  though.  I  realize  there  are 
some  differing  opinions  here,  but  we're  trying  to  sort  thins  out — 
one  of  the  reasons,  coming  back  to  the  idea  of  a  pilot  on  child  sup- 
port assurance,  you're  certainly  making  a  case  why  the  pilot  ap- 
proach I  think  makes  more  sense  despite  the  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  who  want  to  get  this  in  place. 

But  I  think  we  need  to  do  some  more  work  before  we  decide  ex- 
actly what  would  be  best  in  a  national  program.  I  gather  that  all 
three  of  you  sort  of  agree  with  that  notion,  although  you,  Ms. 
Campbell,  I  think  probably  would  like  to  see  us  get  there  a  little 
more  quickly. 

Ms.  Campbell.  I  think  you're  pilot  is  a  very  good  one,  if  there's 
going  to  be  a  pilot.  My  only  comment  would  be  to  build  in  some 
more  incentives  to  show  that  if  it  does  work,  as  I  think  it  will,  that 
States  pick  it  up.  That  it's  not  just  forever  a  pilot. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes,  I  agree  with  that.  Thank  you  immensely,  and 
stay  tuned.  Obviously,  when  we  get  this  budget  process  in  the  next 
few  days,  whether  its  NAFTA,  health  care,  or  welfare  reform — I'm 
not  sure  which  is  coming  up  first — but  clearly,  this  is  an  issue  that 
is  going  to  be  moving  forward  and  we  intend  to  be  deeply  involved 
in  it.  Your  comments  and  testimony  will  be  of  great  help  to  us  in 
that  regard,  so  thank  you  all  very  much. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:23  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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